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Preface 



It has been a privilege to work with so many Nova Scotians on the Consumer Racial 
Profiling Project. This study is the first of its kind in Canada. 

At the Nova Scotia Human Rights Commission, we value the contribution each 
person has made to this study. Their efforts have brought us one step closer to the 
project goal: working together to better serve all Nova Scotians. 

A fundamental principle of human rights is the right to be treated with dignity, 
respect, fairness, and equality, and to be able to fully participate in our society. 
When these basic rights are violated, whether intentionally or not, we as citizens 
have a responsibility to act. 

Consumer racial profiling is the practice of providing differential treatment and 
service to racialized groups in the marketplace. When they shop for goods and 
services, people are often treated unequally because of their race, while they have 
the right to freely participate in society. 

In performing the research for this study, we heard from many first-voice 
participants about the experiences they had while shopping. In some instances, 
racialized individuals reported being subjected to various humiliating experiences 
by staff or security personnel. These experiences included being wrongfully 
detained, ignored, searched, followed, refused services, given slow service, targeted 
for offensive language, removed from a store, and questioned about their ability to 
afford a product. Racialized people experienced all these incidents because they 
were viewed with suspicion. 

The Nova Scotia Human Rights Commission is committed to working with members 
of our community. We promote awareness about human rights issues through 
education, information sharing, and learning from each other in society. We are 
committed to helping to build a society that is free from discrimination. 

On behalf of the Nova Scotia Human Rights Commission, I wish to thank all those 
who participated in this study. We are grateful for their desire to contribute to 
better society. 

David Shannon 
Director and CEO, 

Nova Scotia Human Rights Commission 
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Executive Summary 



Introduction 

The Consumer Racial Profiling Project is a current undertaking of the Nova Scotia 
Human Rights Commission (NSHRC). This project explores the issue of consumer 
racial profiling. This type of racial profiling targets a shopper for discriminatory 
treatment based on the consumer's race, ethnicity, or both; this practice may or may 
not be intentional. 

The Nova Scotia Human Rights Act mandates the NSHRC to develop programs of 
public information and education in the field of human rights. The NSHRC 
recognizes the province's growing cultural diversity and the concerns that have 
been brought by members of the community. To address these, the NSHRC is 
seeking to both learn about and educate others around consumer racial profiling. 
The Consumer Racial Profiling Project encourages the development of a greater 
understanding of consumer racial profiling in Nova Scotia and across Canada. 

This project was reviewed by and received ethics clearance through the Saint Mary's 
University Research Ethics Board (REB file #12-096). 

Project Scope 

The scope of this project includes: 

• researching consumer racial profiling by collecting qualitative and 
quantitative data at the provincial, national, and international levels 

• identifying partners in the retail, service, and security sectors to maximize 
program reach and impact 

• developing awareness and training materials using both print and electronic 
media 

• distributing awareness and training materials, and providing 
implementation support to organizations 

• developing an evaluation plan to assess the effectiveness of the initiative 
Project Purpose 

The Consumer Racial Profiling Project was undertaken to develop an informed 
understanding of the experiences and effects of consumer racial profiling in Nova 
Scotia. By conducting research in communities across Nova Scotia, the NSHRC aimed 
to spotlight the voices and learn from the experiences of Nova Scotians. The NSHRC 
will use its research results to work with retailers and service providers to develop 
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awareness, training materials, and best practices to reduce the barriers, 
experiences, and impacts of consumer racial profiling. 

Background 

The NSHRC conducted an in-depth literature review on racial profiling and 
consumer racial profiling. The goal of this review was to situate consumer racial 
profiling locally, nationally, and internationally. Overall, the review highlighted that 
consumer racial profiling experiences and impacts are real for groups that are 
marginalized by their race or ethnicity. 

At the same time, the literature demonstrates a substantial lack of Canadian 
research on consumer racial profiling. The lack of focus and recognition of consumer 
racial profiling within Canada and Nova Scotia is problematic because it maintains 
the invisibility of racism in our society and allows for consumer racial profiling to 
remain hidden and underrepresented. The lack of attention also allows for the 
legitimatizing of loss-prevention strategies that use racial profiling, which in turn, 
further stigmatizes and discriminates against many Nova Scotians and Canadians. 

Consumer Racial Profiling 

Consumer racial profiling is defined as any type of differential treatment based on a 
perception of the consumer's race or ethnicity that constitutes the denial or 
degradation of the product or services offered to the consumer (Williams, 
Henderson, & Harris, 2001). This practice may or may not be intentional. The 
literature shows that consumer racial profiling affects members of racialized groups 
including those who identify as Black, African, Hispanic, Asian, and First Nations. 
Since September 11, 2001, there has been heightened interest and concerns about 
consumer racial profiling of those perceived by others as Middle Eastern or Muslim. 

Consumer racial profiling can take many different forms, including avoidance 
(ignoring); rejection (refusing service); discouragement (providing slow service); 
verbal actions (using degrading racial epithets); and physical actions (subjecting to 
detentions, interrogations, or arrests). Anecdotal information and research evidence 
indicate that the practice does not occur only in retail settings. Harris (2003) 
suggests that this type of marketplace discrimination frequently occurs in hotels, 
restaurants, gas stations, grocery stores, clothing stores, department stores, home 
improvement stores, and office equipment stores. However, the nature of these 
experiences, the relationships between these experiences, and their results has not 
been well defined through research. 

Overall, the literature associates racial profiling with certain incidents that customers 
experience in interactions with staff or security personnel. These include being 

• ignored 
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• given slow service 

• refused service 

• followed in the store 

• questioned about ability to afford a product or service 

• targeted for verbal abuse 

• searched physically or had one's belongings searched 

• removed physically from a store without just cause 

• detained wrongfully 

Undoubtedly, the existing literature provides useful insights into consumer racial 
profiling, yet it contains several key weaknesses. First, earlier qualitative studies 
were based on a limited number of participants making it hard to determine the 
representativeness of the studies. Second, the experimental studies were limited to 
American cities and citizens leaving the Canadian context unexplored and unknown. 
Third, most of the existing literature emphasized the experiences of Blacks in 
America, which limits how readily the research can be applied in various contexts. 
Future research needs to begin to explore the experiences and views of other racial 
and ethnic groups pertaining to consumer racial profiling. 

Research Questions 

• Does consumer racial profiling exist in Nova Scotia? 

• Who is being racially profiled as a consumer in Nova Scotia? 

• What is the frequency of consumer-racial-profiling experiences in 
Nova Scotia? 

• What is the prevalence of consumer-racial-profiling experiences in 
Nova Scotia? 

• What are the impacts of consumer racial profiling on individuals, their 
families, and their communities? 

Research Design and Methodology 

To address these gaps in knowledge, the NSHRC employed a mixed-methods 
approach to its research. The research needed to emphasize the participation of 
various major racial and ethnic groups in Nova Scotia. This inclusion applied to both 
the quantitative and qualitative components of the research. In shaping our project, 
we spent a significant amount of time ensuring that our methodology was non- 
intrusive and respectful of participants. Due to the extremely sensitive nature of 
consumer racial profiling, specific strategies around anonymity, confidentiality, and 
harm prevention were employed. 
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Survey 

To measure the prevalence and frequency of consumer-racial-profiling experiences, 
the NSHRC administered a survey throughout Halifax Regional Municipality (HRM), 
Sydney, and Digby. The survey was conducted through face-to-face interviews. 
These were conducted in HRM between March 19 and March 28, 2012, and in 
Sydney and Digby between March 28 and April 13, 2012. 

Because the survey was designed to be conducted in face-to-face interviews, it was 
constructed to be minimally intrusive while still allowing for the collection of 
necessary information on the prevalence and frequency of consumer racial profiling. 

The purpose of the survey was to collect information about consumer experiences 
and to compare those across different races and ethnicities. However, the survey 
was structured in ways that minimized a participant's awareness of this intent. It 
did not ask directly about "consumer racial profiling." Rather, the survey explored 
the prevalence and frequency of consumer incidents that have been associated with 
consumer racial profiling. 

To ensure that a diverse cross-section of the population had the opportunity to 
participate, the survey was administered at various public locations at different 
times of the day throughout each of the three regions. The NSHRC selected the sites 
to be as neutral as possible. To ensure that the research took a non-blaming 
approach, public spaces were chosen that were not directly beside local businesses. 

The survey began by asking participants about their general consumer habits when 
shopping for goods and services. The first two questions focused on how often 
participants shop (Ql) and how participants choose where to shop (Q2). The survey 
then transitioned into asking about consumer incidents in the previous 12 months. 
The focus was on interactions with staff or security personnel. The categories of 
these experiences included being 

• ignored (Q3) 

• given slow service (Q4) 

• refused service (Q5) 

• followed in the store (Q6) 

• questioned about ability to afford a product or service (Q7) 

• targeted for verbal abuse (Q8) 

• searched physically or having one's belongings searched (Q9) 

• removed physically from a store without just cause (Q10) 

• detained wrongfully (Qll) 
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Questions Q3-Q11 began by asking for a yes or no response regarding whether 
participants had experienced the consumer incident in the past 12 months. If 
participants responded "Yes," they were subsequently asked, "How often?" to which 
they could reply "Almost always," "Usually," "Occasionally," or "Once or twice." 
These follow-up questions were numbered Q3A-Q11A. 

Overall, 1,190 surveys were completed in HRM, Digby, and Sydney. Approximately 
93% (1,108) of the surveys were conducted across the HRM, with 4.7% (56) from 
Sydney, and 2.2% (26) from Digby. Overall, the large sample size lends credibility to 
the survey results and allows us to make some generalizations about the 
experiences of Nova Scotians. It is significant that the trends found throughout the 
HRM sample were consistent with those of the smaller sample regions of Sydney 
and Digby. 



The survey witnessed the participation of individuals from six major racial or ethnic 
groups. Table 1 compares the race and ethnicity of survey respondents to the 2006 
Nova Scotia census data. 



Table 1 








Comparison of survey respondents' racial or ethnic groups to those in 2006 
Nova Scotia census data. 


Racial/Ethnic 
Group 


Sample 

Respondents 

(N=1190) 


Sample 
Percentages 


2006 Census 
Percentages 


White 


709 


59.6 


93.2 


Asian 


191 


16.1 


1.3 


African Canadian 


150 


12.6 


2.1 


Middle Eastern 


86 


7.2 


0.5 


Aboriginal 


41 


3.4 


2.7 


Latin American 


13 


1.1 


0.1 



Note. N = number of respondents. 



Focus Groups 

To gain an informed and deeper understanding of the experience and impacts of 
consumer racial profiling, the NSHRC conducted three focus groups. These were 
held in the Nova Scotia communities of Halifax, Dartmouth, and Millbrook. The focus 
groups were conducted between August 14 and August 21, 2012. Overall, 29 
individuals participated in the focus groups; each group had approximately 10 
participants. 

The NSHRC promoted the three focus groups electronically through community 
contacts. The only requirements for participation were that participants had to be at 
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least 18 years of age, identify themselves as a person marginalized by race or 
ethnicity in Nova Scotia, and have experienced consumer racial profiling. There was 
a brief pre-screening process to ensure that participants met the requirements and 
were able to effectively describe their experiences. 

Overall, the 29 participants self-identified their race or ethnicity into three major 
groups: Black/African Nova Scotian; Mi'kmaw/First Nation; and Muslim Canadian. 

The sample was diverse in terms of gender, age, and education level. 
Crystal Taylor, president of CT-Ebony Consulting Company, facilitated the focus 
groups on behalf of the NSHRC. The focus groups were recorded by an observer and 
audiotaped to ensure accurate transcription. When participants arrived, written 
consent forms were fully explained and signed prior to participation. Participants 
received a small honorarium to acknowledge the time and knowledge they shared 
through their participation. 

The focus group results are limited because they had representation from only three 
major racial or ethnic groups. Having participants from other racial and ethnic 
groups would have allowed a greater analysis of the experience of minority groups 
in Nova Scotia. However, as the survey highlighted, consumer racial profiling was 
found to affect African Canadians, Aboriginal people, and Middle Eastern persons 
more significantly than other racial or ethnic groups. 

Research Findings 

Survey 

The results from the survey show that race or ethnicity is the most significant factor 
in the experience of consumer incidents when compared to other demographics, 
such as age, gender, and level of education. Overall, racialized respondents reported 
experiencing significantly higher prevalence and frequency rates of both subjective 
and explicit consumer incidents than did White respondents. 

The data also demonstrated an interesting relationship between the subjective and 
explicit forms of consumer racial profiling. The study indicated that regardless of 
race, subjective forms of consumer incidents (being ignored, and receiving slow 
service) and being followed correlated to a higher likelihood of the consumer 
experiencing explicit forms of consumer incidents, including being 

• refused service 

• questioned about ability to afford a product or service 

• targeted for verbal abuse 

• removed physically from a store without just cause 

• detained wrongfully 
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However, the data does not speak to the nature of this relationship and whether 
incidents reported by participants occurred in the same instance or were spread out 
over the past 12 months. 

Overall, Aboriginal and African Canadian respondents demonstrated the highest 
prevalence and frequency rates in experiencing consumer incidents. Middle Eastern 
respondents also demonstrated significantly higher rates and prevalence of 
incidents associated with consumer racial profiling than did White respondents. 
Asian respondents reported experiencing consumer incidents at a greater rate than 
White respondents, but not to the same degree or frequency of Aboriginal, African 
Nova Scotian, and Middle Eastern respondents. Unfortunately, only a limited 
number of responses were received from the Latin American community, and this 
survey is unable to comment directly on the statistical significance of these 
responses. It is, of course, noted that within the responses we did receive consumer 
racial profiling clearly seems to be a serious issue for this community as well. 

Focus Groups 

The following is a brief overview of the themes that emerged through the focus 
groups. These themes were derived directly from the voices, knowledge, and stories 
of participants. It is important to note that the themes presented here do not 
describe the experiences of all racialized members of society; rather they document 
the nature and impacts of consumer racial profiling. 

Focus Group Themes 

Consumer racial profiling in Nova Scotia 

• A culture of hidden racism 

• Breaking the silence 

The concept of consumer racial profiling 

• Consumer racial profiling is "terrorism" 

• Consumer-racial-profiling experiences 

• Consumer racial profiling elicits a feeling 

• Places of consumer racial profiling 

• Consumer racial profiling is a systemic issue 

• Consumer racial profiling, race, and the interconnection of identity 

• Consumer racial profiling and class 

• The need to prove racism 

• "You don't know it unless you have lived it" 
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Impacts of consumer racial profiling 

• It comes down to fight or flight 

• Impact on shopping habits 

• Taking business elsewhere 

• No support for victims 

• Impacts on total health 

• Impact on the next generation 

• Impact on communities 

Breaking down consumer racial profiling 

• Equal representation of groups 

• Education and enforcement of First Nations rights 

• Educating and training businesses on human rights 

• Re-thinking public education 

• Better informed and respected policies in businesses 

• Communities needing better support from the NSHRC 

• Re-thinking the discourse of diversity 

• Challenging the focus of mainstream media 

• Inclusion in change processes 

• The need to promote diverse businesses 
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1 Introduction 



In recent years, the Nova Scotia Human Rights Commission (NSHRC) has received 
an increasing number of inquiries and complaints related to consumer racial 
profiling. Consumer racial profiling is the practice of targeting a consumer for 
discriminatory treatment based on the consumer's race, or ethnicity, or both. This 
practice may or may not be intentional. The NSHRC is committed to promoting 
inclusion, reducing discrimination, and identifying barriers to full participation in 
society. We recognize the importance of creating a welcoming consumer 
environment where all Nova Scotians can participate safely in the marketplace. 
Therefore, in April of 2011, the NSHRC began the Consumer Racial Profiling Project. 
This project is the first in Canada to examine the experience and effects of 
discriminatory treatment towards consumers based on their race or ethnicity. 

This report presents the results of the Consumer Racial Profiling Project. The project 
was undertaken by a diverse group of staff at the NSHRC, but the knowledge 
generated is owned by communities across Nova Scotia. The project took place 
between April 2011 and September 2012. It witnessed the participation of 1,219 Nova 
Scotians. The project included two modes of interaction with survey participants: a 
survey was administered across the province (March 12-21, 2012), and community 
focus groups were held in Halifax (August 14), Millbrook (August 20), and Dartmouth 
(August 21). The project focuses on developing an informed understanding of the 
experience and effects of consumer racial profiling in Nova Scotia. 

For many, particularly those from marginalized racial groups, this research may 
simply confirm what is already known. However, this project is important work that 
is still needed to educate and inspire those around us to continue breaking down the 
barriers to the full and equal participation of all members of our society. 

The NSHRC would like to acknowledge the contributions of time and knowledge 
given by many Nova Scotians throughout this project. Sharing personal stories 
about racial profiling and racism, and the consequences these experiences have 
taken on the families and communities can be a very difficult process. The 
willingness of so many to participate in the research demonstrates the significance 
of consumer racial profiling here in Nova Scotia. 

1.1 The Nova Scotia Human Rights Commission 

The NSHRC is guided by the Nova Scotia Human Rights Act. This act is a legal 
document outlining laws that prohibit discrimination and harassment in protected 
areas, including services and facilities such as stores and restaurants. The Nova 
Scotia Human Rights Act recognizes and protects the dignity and rights of all Nova 
Scotians, allowing all people to contribute to the development and well-being of 
Nova Scotia. 
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The NSHRC is a leader in resolving human rights disputes here in Nova Scotia. It also 
plays a significant role in developing public information and education programs in 
the field of human rights. We also further the understanding of human rights issues 
through research. 

The Consumer Racial Profiling Project was undertaken to develop an informed 
understanding of the experiences and effects of consumer racial profiling in Nova 
Scotia. The project was reviewed by, and received ethics approval through, the Saint 
Mary's University Research Ethics Board (REB file #12-096). This research 
highlights the voices and experiences of Nova Scotians from which we can all learn. 
The results of this project will be used to work with retailers and service providers 
to develop awareness and training materials, and best practices to reduce the 
barriers, experiences, and influences of consumer racial profiling. 

This report presents some of the detailed stories of consumer racial profiling shared 
during the focus groups. In doing so, the report and the NSHRC respect the 
confidentiality of the participants. 

1.2 Consumer Racial Profiling Project Scope 

The scope of the Consumer Racial Profiling Project includes the following: 

• researching consumer racial profiling to identify qualitative and 
quantitative data at the provincial, national, and international levels 

• identifying partners in the retail, service, and security sectors to 
maximize program reach and impact 

• developing awareness and training materials using both print and 
electronic media 

• distributing awareness and training materials, and providing 
implementation support to organizations 

• developing an evaluation plan to assess the effectiveness of the initiative 



1.3 Consumer Racial Profiling Project Context 

With its long-established First Nations and African Canadian communities, Nova 
Scotia has a long history of settlement and race relations. However, such a history 
does not mean equality. A few of the long-standing concerns for both the First 
Nations and African Canadian communities in Nova Scotia have been around the 
experience of discrimination and racism. These experiences have manifested in the 
public education system, justice system, police force, and workforce, leading to 
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under-representation of these communities in government institutions and local 
workforces, and over-representation within the criminal justice system. The 
Consumer Racial Profiling Project aims to break down these barriers to create full 
and respectful participation in the marketplace. 

Nova Scotia faces particular economic challenges in the coming years: an aging 
population, out-migration of its youth, and poor immigrant retention. Nova Scotia's 
economic sustainability will seemingly rely on its ability not only to retain all Nova 
Scotians, both young and old, but also to attract and retain newcomers. This current 
and growing challenge means that Nova Scotia will need to continue to grow as a 
diverse province. Persons marginalized by their race or ethnicity will play more 
prominent roles as consumers, employees, business owners, educators, and leaders 
in the province. Breaking down the barriers to respectful and dignified participation 
as consumers, employees, and owners needs to occur for Nova Scotia to effectively 
advance its economy. 

The Aboriginal population in Canada has experienced significant growth since 2001, 
growing nearly six times faster than the rest of the country, according to 2006 
census data (Statistics Canada, 2007). The Aboriginal population is also 
considerably younger, with a median age of 27 years as compared to 40 years 
among other communities in Canada. This presents opportunities in the workplace 
and the marketplace. 

Racialized persons represent a large and growing segment in markets across North 
America, especially in regions where these populations are concentrated. Data 
based on the 2006 Canadian census highlight that 16.0% of the total population 
(representing over five million Canadians) identify as a member of a visible 
minority; this percentage is up from 13.0%, reported in 2001 and shows a higher 
concentrations in urban areas (Statistics Canada, 2007). Between 2001 and 2006, 
the visible minority population increased at a much faster pace than that of the total 
population. The rate of growth of the visible minority population was 27.2%, which 
was five times faster than the 5.4% increase for the population as a whole. 

Immigration is a contributing factor as fully three-quarters (75.0%) of the immigrants 
who arrived between 2001 and 2006 belonged to a visible minority group. By 2017, 
one in five Canadians will be a categorized as a "visible minority" according to 
Statistics Canada (2007). This explosive growth presents business opportunities for 
companies to attract not only a diverse workforce, but also new clients in a 
marketplace where buying power and investment needs will rapidly increase. 

Although this report focuses on consumer racial profiling as it exists in Nova Scotia, 
this issue is also a national and international issue. Racial profiling is a practice that 
can be used by all people or all institutions and is not limited to the treatment of 
consumers. Consumer racial profiling is just a piece of the racial profiling issue, one 
that is largely understudied and uninformed. 
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The results of this project are central to the future work of the NSHRC. We are 
dedicated to raising awareness about consumer racial profiling in the public and 
businesses across Nova Scotia, and addressing systemic racism and discrimination. 
However, it is also necessary for the people and organizations across Nova Scotia to 
commit themselves to creating change around consumer racial profiling through 
monitoring best practices, and taking measures to prevent and address consumer 
incidents. While this report details the project research findings, the NSHRC will 
engage in further work to develop best practices and training and awareness 
materials. Meanwhile, this report serves as a useful tool in building an informed 
understanding of consumer racial profiling and can be used to improve race 
relations in the marketplace across Nova Scotia. 

Lastly, we hope this report encourages each member of our society to reflect upon 
the values, beliefs, and assumptions we hold as individuals, and to explore our own 
subconscious biases. We all continue to have a role to play in dismantling the 
barriers associated with racial profiling. 
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2 Review of the Literature 



The Nova Scotia Human Rights Commission conducted an in-depth literature review 
on racial profiling and consumer racial profiling. The goal of this review was to 
situate consumer racial profiling locally, nationally, and internationally. Overall, the 
review highlighted that consumer racial profiling experiences and impacts are real 
for groups that are marginalized by their race or ethnicity. 

At the same time, the literature demonstrates a substantial lack of Canadian 
research on consumer racial profiling. The lack of focus and recognition of consumer 
racial profiling within Canada and Nova Scotia is problematic because it maintains 
the invisibility of racism in our society and allows for consumer racial profiling to 
remain hidden and underrepresented. The lack of attention also allows for the 
legitimatizing of loss-prevention strategies that use racial profiling, which in turn, 
further stigmatizes and discriminates against many Nova Scotians and Canadians. 

2.1 Racism and Racial Profiling 

Consumer racial profiling cannot be examined in isolation from the larger practices 
and impacts of other forms of racial profiling. By nature, consumer racial profiling is 
just a piece of systemic racism and racial profiling. The pervasiveness of racial 
profiling is often a point of contention in our society, and this is a well-researched 
field. Formerly, racial profiling was a legal term that referred particularly to law- 
enforcement practices and the justice system. Therefore, while the literature is 
abundant with research on the nature and extent of racial-profiling practices, this 
research traditionally focused on experiences within the justice system, which 
illustrates only one aspect of racial profiling. 

Past research on racial profiling suggests that racialized individuals and groups 
often experience a level of discrimination that is rarely experienced by White people 
(Cox, Pease, Miller, & Tyson, 2001; Knowles, Persico, & Todd, 2001; Langan, 
Greenfield, Smithy, Durose, & Levin, 2001; Rojek, Rosenfeld, & Decker, 2004; Zingaff 
et al., 2000). As a practice, racial profiling depends on the creation and maintenance 
of racial stereotypes at the systemic level. These racial stereotypes exist in social 
institutions such as law enforcement agencies, the education system, and the 
criminal justice system. Racial discourse and stereotypes threaten the safety, well- 
being, and citizenship of racialized individuals and groups. However, like most types 
of discrimination, racial profiling has begun to take on more subtle and insidious 
forms (Tator & Henry, 1994). 

Consumer racial profiling is strongly linked to racial profiling within law 
enforcement. The latter practice typically occurs when law enforcement officers 
stop, question, investigate, detain, or arrest people on the basis of their race or 
ethnicity rather than on probable cause or reasonable suspicion of criminal activity 
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(Gabbidon, 2003). Experiencing this phenomenon is commonly referred to as 
"driving while Black." Over the past several decades, this experience has received 
increased academic, media, and public attention. The literature has documented the 
pervasiveness of the issue. Morin and Cottman (2001) found that 37.0% of African 
Americans self-reported that, while driving, they were the victims of racial profiling. 
Even early research around consumer racial profiling, however, demonstrates that 
victimizing consumers may be a more widespread practice than victimizing drivers. 
Williams and Snuggs (1997) found that 86.0% of African Americans believed that 
they were treated differently as a consumer due to their racial or ethnic identity. 

Racial profiling is often misunderstood to be an effective practice of criminal 
profiling. This misunderstanding often serves to justify this form of discrimination. 
However, criminal profiling as a prevention tactic does not involve using racial 
profiling. Racial profiling is based on stereotypical assumptions about a person's 
race, colour, or ethnicity, whereas criminal profiling focuses on actual behaviour or 
information about suspected activity by someone who meets the description of a 
specific individual (Higgins & Gabbidon, 2008). Research in 2003 by the Ontario 
Human Rights Commission (OHRC) states that profiling is typically carried out by 
persons in positions of authority and can occur in many contexts involving safety, 
security, and public protection issues. In the context of Canadian human rights, 
OHRC and Quebec's Commission des droits de la personne et des droits de la 
jeunesse (CDPDJ) define racial profiling. According to their definitions, racial 
profiling encompasses a broad list of social categories including race, ethnicity, 
place of origin, religion, age, language, ability, social status, and gender (OHRC, 
2003; CDPDJ, 2005). Most recently, CDPDJ has defined racial profiling as 

any action taken by one or more people in authority with respect to a 
person or group of persons, for reason of safety, security, or public order, 
that is based on actual or presumed membership in a group defined by 
race, colour, ethnic or national origin, or religion without factual grounds 
or reasonable suspicion, that results in the person or group being 
exposed to differential treatment or scrutiny (CDPDJ, 2011, p. 10) 

To those who have not experienced racial profiling or do not know someone who has, 
it may seem to be nothing more than a mere inconvenience. However, racial profiling 
has real and direct consequences. Those who have experienced profiling pay the price 
emotionally, psychologically, mentally, and in some cases, even financially and 
physically (CDPDJ, 2011). The impact of racial profiling often results in negative 
responses to authority figures, a lack of confidence in institutions such as law and 
educational systems, mistrust of law enforcement officers, mistrust of community, 
fear of safety, and lack of confidence in the complaint process (CDPDJ, 2011). 

In Nova Scotia over the past decade, the issue of racial profiling has been explored 
as a human rights issue. In 2002, the NSHRC determined that discrimination and 
racial profiling played a significant role in the treatment of Kirk Johnson, a Black 
boxer who was stopped by the police while driving in his licenced vehicle with his 
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cousin in Dartmouth, Nova Scotia, in April 1998. To make such a determination 
requires a deep understanding of racial profiling that had been gained through 
much research and writing. In contrast, currently no such framework exists for 
understanding consumer racial profiling. 

2.2 Consumer Racial Profiling 

Business and marketing scholars have long had an interest in how racialized 
communities, particularly African American, are treated in retail settings, given the 
considerable buying power of these communities (Crockett, Grier, & Williams, 
2003). Nevertheless, researchers have mostly neglected this issue, particularly in 
Canada. Most of the research and writing about consumer racial profiling has 
occurred in the United States over the past decade. Over time, various terms have 
been used to describe consumer racial profiling, including "consumer marketplace 
discrimination" (Gabbidon, 2003). "Shopping while Black" (Fifield, 2001) is another 
term currently used to describe the experience of this form of discrimination. 

While the existing literature on consumer racial profiling is limited in volume, it 
remains quite diverse in focus and methodology. Most of the literature on consumer 
racial profiling can be separated into two distinct categories. The first body of 
literature has analyzed civil suits in which plaintiffs claim to be victims of consumer 
racial profiling (Adamson, 2000; Crockett etal., 2003; Fifield, 2001; Harris, 2003; 
Henderson, 2001; Lee, 2000; O'Connell, 2001; Williams, Henderson, & Harris, 2001). 
Many of these cases discuss the lack of services and the differential treatment of 
racialized persons in retail settings. Gabbidon (2003) reviewed 29 cases of plaintiffs 
who claimed to be victims of consumer racial profiling. The study uncovered biases 
in both federal and state courts in the United States. Overall, this type of research 
began to define the practices of consumer racial profiling. The research found that 
most cases involved allegations that employees, security personnel, or both had 
followed the plaintiff, enacted policies related to treating racialized consumers, or 
required customers to provide extra identification for credit card and cheque 
purchases. However, much of this early literature was largely descriptive and did 
not capture how racialized groups are targeted as suspected thieves. Perhaps the 
greatest limitation of the case-analysis research is that it does not address the 
prevalence and nature of consumer-racial-profiling experiences. 

The second body of literature has adopted empirical analysis of the experiences, 
impacts, and perception of consumer racial profiling. One of the earliest studies 
related to consumer racial profiling was conducted by Feagin (1991). Using in-depth 
interviews, Feagin focused on racialized persons' experiences of discrimination with 
respect to the type of public place, the nature of the experience, and how 
respondents coped with the discrimination. This research found that many 
respondents often received poor service in retail establishments and restaurants, 
and many talked about being followed as a consumer. Almost a decade later, Lee 
(2000) conducted qualitative interviews to look at the consumer experiences of 
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Black residents in New York and Philadelphia. This research found that Black 
shoppers were treated with higher levels of suspicion than White shoppers. 

One of the earliest quantitative studies on consumer racial profiling was conducted 
by Asquith and Bristow (2000). They examined students' perceptions of the 
demographic profile of shoplifters, including race, age, and other characteristics. 
Participants were asked to complete an initial questionnaire, which showed that 
students overestimated the likelihood of males and racial or ethnic minorities to be 
shoplifters. Participants then watched a one-hour video that educated them on the 
actual demographics of shoplifters based on available data. After the video, 
participants were given the questionnaire again to determine if their perceptions had 
changed. The authors concluded that the video was not sufficient to overcome the 
preconceptions, attitudes, and biases held by the students (Asquith & Bristow, 2000). 

More recently, Schreer, Smith, and Thomas (2009) conducted an experimental study 
that focused on overt and subtle retail discrimination. Researchers observed the 
behaviour of 33 White sales clerks towards both Black and White customers who 
were trained participants. These "customers" were asked to go to the sunglasses' 
counter while two trained observers watched the behaviour of the clerks. Their 
findings detailed that while White clerks were willing to remove the security sensor 
tags for all consumers, "after removing the sensor, salespeople stared at Black 
customers more often than White customers" (Schreer et al., 2009, p. 1,437). The 
research also demonstrated that Black individuals and groups were more closely 
followed by staff than groups of White customers were. 

Recent research has begun to measure the prevalence of consumer racial profiling. 
Gabbidon and Higgins (2007) sought to determine this prevalence in a sample of 
Philadelphia area residents. Through a phone survey, it was found that Black 
residents were ten times more likely than White residents to report having 
experienced consumer racial profiling. Similarly, males were more than two times 
more likely than females to report experiencing consumer racial profiling. Those 
with higher levels of education were more likely to report this experience than were 
those with less education. In a similar study, Gabbidon, Craig, Okafo, Marzette, and 
Peterson (2008) found that 73.0% of racialized respondents report experiencing 
consumer racial profiling. Both studies found that most victims did not take action; 
they wanted to avoid an inconvenience or for fear of not being believed (Gabbidon 
et al., 2008; Gabbidon & Higgins, 2007). 

2.3 Defining Consumer Racial Profiling 

Consumer racial profiling is defined as any type of differential treatment based on a 
perception of the consumer's race or ethnicity that constitutes the denial or 
degradation of the product or services offered to the consumer (Williams et al., 
2001). This practice may or may not be intentional. Through the literature, 
consumer racial profiling has been shown to affect members of racialized groups 
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including those who identify as Black, African, Hispanic, Asian, and First Nations. 
Since September 11, 2001, there has been heightened interest and concerns about 
consumer racial profiling of those perceived by others as Middle Eastern or Muslim. 

Consumer racial profiling can take many different forms, including avoidance 
(ignoring); rejection (refusing service); discouragement (providing slow service); 
verbal actions (using degrading racial epithets); and physical actions (subjecting to 
detentions, interrogations, or arrests). Anecdotal information and research evidence 
indicate that the practice does not occur only in retail settings. Harris (2003) 
suggests that this type of marketplace discrimination frequently occurs in hotels, 
restaurants, gas stations, grocery stores, clothing stores, department stores, home 
improvement stores, and office equipment stores. However, the nature of these 
experiences, the relationships between these experiences, and their results has not 
been well defined through research. 

Victims of consumer racial profiling often feel humiliated and abused. Many 
racialized consumers suffer insults, often in the presence of their children and other 
customers, with no place to obtain justice (Gabbidon et al., 2008; Gabbidon & 
Higgins, 2007). Victims live with the humiliation of not knowing what to do about 
the unfair treatment they have experienced or how to deal with the insulting burden 
they are forced to carry. 

Research has also moved into exploring public opinion around consumer racial 
profiling. Studies have found that approximately 60% of people believe that 
consumer racial profiling exists (Gabbidon & Higgins, 2011; Jordan, Gabbidon, & 
Higgins, 2009). This statistic may initially seem encouraging. A significant number of 
people, though, are unaware of consumer racial profiling. Further, many believe in 
the effectiveness of consumer-racial-profiling practices and support their use. 
Jordan et al. (2009) found that those with conservative views were most likely to 
support such practices while those with higher levels of income and education were 
less likely to support the practices. Similarly, Black respondents were more likely than 
Whites to believe in the widespread nature of consumer-racial-profiling practices. 

2.4 Consumer Racial Profiling in Context 

Retailers lose billions of dollars each year to shoplifting (Hollinger & Adams, 2009). 
Many prevention strategies have been implemented over time, including the use of 
uniformed security guards, fitting-room attendants, and video cameras. Also in 
recent years, people have made more allegations that racial or ethnic profiling is a 
widely used preventive tactic against shoplifting (Gabbidon, 2003; Harris, 2003). 

These practices exist despite no observable difference in shoplifting trends when 
examining different racial or ethnic groups (Dabney, Hollinger, & Dugan, 2004). 
"Even though there is some sense of the magnitude of theft occurring in retail 
settings, because not all shoplifters are caught or prosecuted when they are caught, 
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there is very little information on the true demographics of shoplifters" (Gabbidon 
et al., 2008). Regardless, some retailers and citizens continue to both intentionally 
and unintentionally engage in such practices. They follow these practices, even 
though research shows that behavioural cues — such as looking around for clerks, 
examining security measures, and tampering with merchandise — are likely to be 
much more effective loss-prevention strategies (Dabney et al., 2004). 

Consumer racial profiling has also been discussed in relation to shoplifting 
practices. Dabney et al. (2004) sought to answer this question: "Who actually 
steals?" The study used trained observers from different racial or ethnic 
backgrounds to observe how retail employees interacted with customers of 
different races and ethnicities. The research revealed that there was no shoplifter 
"profile." The research commented, "Black and Hispanic shoppers are no more likely 
to shoplift than those who are White. Further, shoppers of Asian descent are no less 
likely than Whites to commit theft" (Dabney et al., p. 214). The authors did note that 
even though their observers were trained and from different racial or ethnic groups, 
the observers still held an unconscious bias toward different racial and ethnic 
groups when observing them (Dabney et al., 2006). Therefore, even trained 
observers engaged in "implicit" or "unconscious" stereotyping when attempting to 
evaluate the profile of the shoplifter. 

Motley and Ainscough (2000) identified a list of things that business owners do to 
prevent racialized consumers from using their stores. Many of these incidents go 
unreported because they are everyday acts of racism: 

• Consumer products for racialized persons, such as hair-care products, are 
locked away and need to be requested from staff while products for White 
customers are readily available. 

• Extra security stickers are placed on some products because it is assumed 
that racialized persons steal these items. 

• Racialized persons may be followed as soon as they enter a shop. 

• Racialized persons may be regularly accused of theft. 

• Store owners often ask staff to be on the lookout for Black shoppers because 
they steal. 

Unfortunately, the marketplace is slow to recognize that racialized groups have 
significant buying power. Diversity in the marketplace is a good and necessary 
economic business plan. By 2017, one in five Canadians will be a categorized as a 
"visible minority" according to Statistics Canada (2007). Missing from these 
statistics, however, are data showing the continued levels of inequities experienced 
by racialized communities including African Canadians, Aboriginal people, and other 
racialized populations. Racialized groups are victims of structural and systemic 
racism even while living in a society that is labeled as a protector of human rights 
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and a promoter of equality. In many instances, such racial discrimination occurs 
through the practice of racial profiling. However, these systemic violations of both 
their economic and social rights are not recognized in our society (National Anti- 
Racism Council of Canada, 2007). In the future, retailers and business owners will be 
forced to accept diversity and recognize the power of racialized communities. 

2.5 Limitations of the Literature 

Undoubtedly, the existing literature provides useful insights into consumer racial 
profiling, yet it contains several key weaknesses. First, earlier qualitative studies 
were based on a limited number of participants making it hard to determine the 
representativeness of the studies. Second, the experimental studies were limited to 
American cities and citizens leaving the Canadian context unexplored and unknown. 
Third, most of the existing literature emphasized the experiences of Blacks in 
America, which limits how readily the research can be applied in various contexts. 

Future research needs to begin to explore the experiences and views of other racial 
and ethnic groups pertaining to consumer racial profiling. To address these gaps in 
knowledge moving forward, the NSHRC has identified the importance of 
highlighting the experiences of various major racial and ethnic groups. Such groups 
must participate in both the quantitative and qualitative components of the research. 

The extent of consumer racial profiling is far reaching. However, as demonstrated in 
this review, little is known about consumer racial profiling (CRP) outside of the 
American context. Therefore, the experience, prevalence, and effects of consumer 
racial profiling in Canada remain a gap in the literature. The Consumer Racial 
Profiling Project addresses this gap by building a foundational understanding of 
consumer racial profiling in Nova Scotia. Perhaps most importantly, past consumer- 
racial-profiling research highlights that "civil rights organizations should lead 
campaigns that will ensure that CRP becomes a relic of the past" (Gabbidon & 
Higgins, 2011, p. 209). That is precisely what this project has done and will 
continue to do. 
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3 Approach and Methodology 



This research is exploratory in nature. The Nova Scotia Human Rights Commission 
views this research as a beginning step in creating a foundation of knowledge 
around consumer racial profiling both here in Nova Scotia and across Canada. This 
work was done with the goal of deepening the collective understanding of consumer 
racial profiling. The NSHRC hopes this research will create awareness and 
engagement within public, local business, and academic settings in effort to create 
change in our communities. 

Recognizing the sensitivity around consumer racial profiling and its connectedness 
to systemic racism, the NSHRC adopted a critical framework in its approach to 
research. Although the NSHRC conducted the research, the project would not have 
been possible without the support and expertise of local communities that 
supported the project at each stage in its development. In the future, the NSHRC will 
continue to work with local communities to help shape the dissemination process. 

Based on an examination of the diverse methodologies used in past research on 
consumer racial profiling, the NSHRC adopted a mixed-methods approach that used 
a self-report survey and focus groups. Using a mixed-methods approach to research 
allows the triangulation of data. This approach also enables understanding of the 
prevalence, experience, and impacts of consumer racial profiling here in Nova Scotia. 

The NSHRC constructed the research design based on the perception that consumer 
racial profiling is a "real" experience. That consumer racial profiling has an effect on 
the lives of racialized persons in our society has been well documented in the 
literature, and in human rights complaints lodged with the NSHRC. However, the 
nature of consumer-racial-profiling experiences, and to what extent they exist in 
Nova Scotia, is unknown. 

The Consumer Racial Profiling Project was reviewed by and received research ethics 
approval from the Saint Mary's University Research Ethics Board (REB file #12-096). 

3.1 Cultural Competency in Research 

The NSHRC recognized that to do effective, respectful, and competent research, it 
needed to further its knowledge of cultural competency in research. Therefore, in 
January 2012, the NSHRC hosted a panel, "Cultural Competency in Research." This 
event featured established academics and researchers in Nova Scotia from diverse 
fields including Dr. Gail Baikie, Dr. Judy Haiven, Dr. Brian Noble, and Dr. Wanda 
Thomas Bernard. The purpose of the panel was to raise awareness of best practices 
in research, and support the NSHRC in the development and implementation of its 
research in culturally appropriate and safe methods. 
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Some of the major themes that arose during the panel presentation were 

• ensuring critical reflection to deconstruct assumptions, values, and beliefs as 
individuals, as a research team, and as an organization 

• building research through a collectivist worldview that centres on 
community, power sharing, cooperation, humility, and respect 

• adopting a "power-with" approach to research by including communities in 
all research processes 

• ensuring that research is transformative in its purpose and seeks to 
reconcile oppressive relationships on some level 



3.2 Research Questions 

As exploratory research, this project was centred on the following research 
question: How does consumer racial profiling manifest in Nova Scotia? 

Within this question, the project explored these sub-questions: 

• What is the prevalence and frequency of consumer-racial-profiling 
experiences in Nova Scotia? 

• What are the impacts of consumer racial profiling on individuals, families, 
and communities in Nova Scotia? 



3.3 Research Design 

This project studied the prevalence, frequency, and nature of consumer racial 
profiling as experienced by racialized persons in Nova Scotia. To maximize the 
wealth of knowledge obtained through this research project, a mixed-methods 
research design was used. The NSHRC employed a province-wide survey followed 
by three focus groups in Nova Scotian communities. The quantitative and qualitative 
data serve to compliment each other and foster a deeper understanding of the issue. 

This project measured the prevalence and frequency of certain consumer incidents 
that the literature indicates have been linked with consumer racial profiling. Specific 
incidents that consumers experienced at the hands of staff or security personnel 
were measured. These incidents included 

• being ignored 

• receiving slow service 

• being refused service 
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• being followed in a store 

• being questioned about one's ability to afford a product or service 

• being the target of offensive language 

• having one's belongings or person searched 

• being physically removed from a store 

• being wrongfully detained 

Quantitative information was collected to create statistical representations that 
effectively show the extent of consumer racial profiling in Nova Scotia. Gathering 
information around experiences of consumer racial profiling also allowed for a 
comparison across different racial and ethnic groups. These data are not intended to 
represent specific occurrences of consumer racial profiling. Rather, the survey 
represents a portrait of how racialized persons and groups are treated as consumers. 

Qualitative information was gathered through focus groups to develop a deeper 
understanding of consumer-racial-profiling experiences, events, and impacts. The 
stories from participants provide tremendous insight into the nature of consumer 
racial profiling from the first-hand perspective of its victims. 

As a study on racial profiling, the primary goal was to highlight the experiences and 
perspectives of racialized consumers. With a critical understanding of Nova Scotia's 
history, it was imperative to emphasize the voices of Aboriginal Peoples and African 
Canadians. It was also important to include other racial and ethnic groups. Many of 
these groups have, over the past forty years, become an integral part in Canada's 
immigration system and have contributed to the growth of a diverse Canadian 
population. These groups include, among others, people from Africa, the Middle 
East, Asia, Latin America, and South America. It was also essential to capture the 
experiences of White people. The participation of the White Nova Scotian 
community in the survey enabled a broader comparison of the experience of 
consumer incidents across different racial and ethnic groups. 

The project researchers recognized the importance of participant self-identification 
and did not want to limit or control how people define their race or ethnicity. 
Therefore, the demographic section in both the survey and focus groups were 
created to allow the participants to self-identify their race or ethnicity, age, gender, 
and education level. However, for purposes of statistical analysis, these self- 
identifications were combined under larger traditional racial and ethnic categories. 
Overall, this research saw the participation of individuals from seven different 
major racial or ethnic categories: Aboriginal, African Canadian, Asian, Latin 
American, Middle Eastern, Muslim, and White. 
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4 Survey 



To measure the prevalence and frequency of consumer-racial-profiling experiences, 
the Nova Scotia Human Rights Commission administered a survey throughout 
Halifax Regional Municipality, Sydney, and Digby. The survey was conducted 
through face-to-face interviews. These were conducted in Halifax Regional 
Municipality (HRM) between March 19 and March 28, 2012, and in Sydney and 
Digby between March 28 and April 13, 2012. 

4.1 Survey Questions 

The survey was conducted to gain a broader understanding about the existence of 
consumer racial profiling in Nova Scotia. It sought to answer the following 
questions: 

• Does consumer racial profiling exist in Nova Scotia? 

• Who is being racially profiled as a consumer in Nova Scotia? 

• What is the frequency of consumer-racial-profiling experiences in 
Nova Scotia? 

• What is the prevalence of consumer-racial-profiling experiences in 
Nova Scotia? 

Because the survey was designed to be conducted in face-to-face interviews, it was 
constructed to be minimally intrusive while still allowing for the collection of 
necessary information. Therefore, the survey was purposefully short, direct, and 
non-intrusive, containing only 11 survey questions and four demographic questions. 

The purpose of the survey was to collect information about consumer experiences 
and to compare those across different races and ethnicities. However, the survey 
was structured in ways that minimized a participant's awareness of this intent. It 
did not ask directly about "consumer racial profiling." Rather, the survey explored 
the prevalence and frequency of consumer incidents that have been associated with 
consumer racial profiling. Also, the demographic portion of the survey was asked at 
the conclusion of the survey, allowing participants to self-identify their race or 
ethnicity, gender, age, and highest level of education completed. Asking the 
demographic questions at the end of the survey reduced the participants' awareness 
that race was the focal point of interest and achieved more natural responses. A full 
copy of the original survey can be found in appendix B. 

Overall, the survey was a quick and effective means for generating meaningful data 
that permitted a foundational analysis of the prevalence and frequency of consumer 
racial profiling in Nova Scotia. Simultaneously, it allowed for comparisons between 
various demographic factors: race, ethnicity, gender, age, and educational level. The 
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survey also provided general information about consumer habits, which can be 
explored in relation to consumer racial profiling. 

4.2 Field Process 

To ensure that a diverse cross-section of the population had the opportunity to 
participate, the survey was administered at various public locations at different 
times of the day throughout each of the three regions. The NSHRC selected the sites 
to be as neutral as possible. To ensure that the research took a non-blaming 
approach, public spaces were chosen that were not directly beside local businesses. 

Five research assistants administered the survey orally. They recruited participants 
by asking passersby if they wished to participate in a survey on their consumer 
experience in Nova Scotia. To minimize researcher bias, participants were 
approached using a system of asking every nth person if they wished to participate. 
After verbal consent was obtained from the participant, the survey was then 
administered. 

The survey began by asking participants about their general consumer habits when 
shopping for goods and services. The first two questions focused on how often 
participants shop (Ql) and how participants choose where to shop (Q2). The survey 
then transitioned into asking about consumer incidents in the previous 12 months. 
The focus was on interactions with staff or security personnel. The categories of 
these experiences included being 

• ignored (Q3) 

• given slow service (Q4) 

• refused service (Q5) 

• followed in the store (Q6) 

• questioned about ability to afford a product or service (Q7) 

• targeted for verbal abuse (Q8) 

• searched physically or had one's belongings searched (Q9) 

• removed physically from a store without just cause (Q10) 

• detained wrongfully (Qll) 

Each of these categories of experiences had a two-part question. Questions Q3 
through Qll began by asking for a yes or no response regarding whether 
participants had experienced the consumer incident in the past 12 months. If 
participants responded "Yes," they were subsequently asked, "How often?" to which 
they could reply "Almost always," "Usually," "Occasionally," or "Once or twice." 
These follow-up questions were numbered Q3A through QUA. 
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After completing the survey, participants were offered a feedback form that detailed 
more information on the project and provided contact information for the 
researchers. 



4.3 Sample and Demographics 

Overall, 1,190 surveys were completed between the regions of HRM, Digby, and 
Sydney. Approximately 93% (1,108) of the surveys were conducted across the HRM, 
with 4.7% (56) from Sydney, and 2.2% (26) from Digby. Overall, the large sample 
size lends credibility to the survey results and allows us to make some 
generalizations about the experiences of Nova Scotians. It is significant that the 
trends found throughout the HRM sample were consistent with those of the smaller 
sample regions of Sydney and Digby. 



4.3.1 Race and Ethnicity 

Individuals from six major racial or ethnic groups participated in the survey. Table 1 
compares the racial or ethnic groups of participants to those of local census data. 



Table 1 








Comparison of survey respondents' racial or ethnic groups to those in 2006 
Nova Scotia census data. 


Racial/Ethnic 
Group 


Sample 

Respondents 

(N=1190) 


Sample 
Percentages 


2006 Census 
Percentages 


White 


709 


59.6 


93.2 


Asian 


191 


16.1 


1.3 


African Canadian 


150 


12.6 


2.1 


Middle Eastern 


86 


7.2 


0.5 


Aboriginal 


41 


3.4 


2.7 


Latin American 


13 


1.1 


0.1 



Note. N = number of respondents. 



At first glance, the small levels of participation from certain racial or ethnic groups 
in the survey may seem to pose a challenge, but the context of population statistics 
in Nova Scotia must also be considered. In comparing the survey sample to the Nova 
Scotia demographics collected through the 2006 census by Statistics Canada, the 
survey had an over-representation of marginalized racial or ethnic groups in Nova 
Scotia (Statistics Canada, 2007). Having an over-representation of diverse racial and 
ethnic groups provides greater insight into their experiences. 
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4.3.2 Gender 



Gender representation across all survey participants was relatively equal. Gender 
ratios varied across the racial or ethnic groups, but overall there was a close balance 
between those who self-identified as male and female. Most racial or ethnic groups 
had balanced gender representation as well. 



Total Sample 
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q "3 Aboriginal 
*jj Middle Eastern 
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Latin American 



0% 
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Figure 1. Gender ratio of survey participants. 



4.3.3 Age 

The survey sample had an average age of 29.4 years (SD=11.29), whereas Statistics 
Canada reports the actual median age of Nova Scotians as 41.8 years (2006). The 
sample consisted of a range of ages from 18 to 83 years. The sample was slightly 
younger than the actual population. This difference may indicate a relatively high 
number of university students in the area at the time of conducting the survey. 
However, the cross-section of different age groups were representative of various 
consumer age groups. 
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Figure 2. Age of survey respondents. 
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4.3.4 Educational Level 

Individuals in the overall sample had higher levels of education than those in the 
2006 census data. This could be in part due to having a young sample for whom 
attending university is far more common. However, the sample had significant 
participation from individuals with various educational backgrounds from each 
major racial or ethnic group. 




Level of education 



Figure 3. Highest level of education completed by survey respondents. 
4.4 Limitations 

As a self-report measure, the findings of this survey are inherently limited in their 
ability to document actual events. The survey, therefore, measures the perception of 
consumer-racial-profiling experiences rather than actual occurrences. Conducting a 
face-to-face survey also limited the data through the effects of social desirability. 
Nevertheless, based on the patterns unveiled through data analysis, it may be safe to 
assume that these perceived experiences are appropriate reflections of the actual 
experiences. 

Further, the survey asked about the experience of consumer incidents in the past 12 
months, but did not capture details around the context. Therefore, if a participant 
reported being both followed and searched, we do not know if they experienced 
these incidents in the same instance or in multiple instances over the 12-month 
period. This limits the ability to draw direct connections between the different types 
of experiences. 
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Lastly, although the survey was conducted in three regions across the province, 
participation in Sydney and Digby was at much lower levels than in the HRM. 
Therefore, the data are limited in their ability to look at the differences throughout 
different geographical areas. A deep analysis of rural and urban differences is also 
hindered. However, in comparison to the rest of Nova Scotia, the HRM is the home of 
over 70% of the visible minority population of the province (Statistics Canada, 
2007). Consequently, a large sample in HRM still provides greater representation of 
racialized groups. 
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5 Survey Findings 



An overview of the survey findings presents the data collected through the survey 
that was administered between March 12 and April 13, 2012. All data from the 
1,190 completed surveys were entered into IBM SPSS, a statistical database 
program. The data were double-checked for proper entry, and analyzed using both 
descriptive and inferential statistics. The relationship between the demographic 
factors and consumer incidents was explored through cross-tabulation tests. 

5.1 Survey Question Results 

The survey results were analyzed using both descriptive and inferential statistics. 

Significance values were calculated through chi-square tests, with the purpose of 
assessing the relationship between the demographic factors collected and the 
experience of consumer incidents. Chi-square tests calculate balanced probability; 
they compare the statistical likelihood of an event occurring based on chance alone 
to what actually happened in the survey. Complete tables with the results of the chi 
square significance tests are shown in appendix C. 

The survey questions that were posed by the research assistants are listed below 
together with figures and summaries that illustrate the results. The actual survey is 
shown in appendix B. 
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5.1.1 Question 1 — Shopping Frequency 

"How often do you shop for goods and services?" 
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Figure 4. Frequency of consumers' shopping for goods and services shown by race 
or ethnicity. 

• The majority of respondents, regardless of race or ethnicity, self-reported 
their shopping behaviour as frequent (36.5%) or often (31.3%). 

• African Canadian respondents indicated the highest frequency of shopping 
behaviour (16.0% very frequent, 39.3% frequent). 

• Aboriginal respondents reported the lowest frequency of shopping 
behaviour (2.4% very frequent, 34.1% frequent) 
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5.1.2 Question 2 — Choosing Where to Shop 

"How do you choose where to shop for goods and services? Choose all that apply." 
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Figure 5. Consumers' priorities for choosing where to shop for goods and services, 
listed by race or ethnicity. 

• Customer service was rated most important to Aboriginal respondents 
(65.9%) and African Canadian respondents (58.0%). 

• White respondents reported choosing where to shop primarily based on 
value for money (73.9%) and good quality (70.4%). 

• Aboriginal respondents reported choosing to shop primarily based on 
customer service (65.9%), value for money (65.9%), and other factors 
(31.7%), citing cultural goods and local stores. 

• African Canadian respondents emphasized shopping based on value for 
money (76.0%), good quality (61.3%), and customer service (58.0%). 

• Of the "other" responses from all participants, 70% were related to the 
location of the store and distance from home. 
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5.1.3 Question 3 — Being Ignored 

"In the past year, have you been ignored by staff while shopping for goods and 
services?" 
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Figure 6. Percentage of survey participants who reported being ignored by staff. 

• Being ignored was a common experience for many consumers (50.7%). 

• Aboriginal (78.0%) and African Canadian (66.0%) respondents reported 
being ignored more frequently than did White respondents (47.7%). 

• White (47.7%), Middle Eastern (47.7%), Latin American (46.2%), and Asian 
(45.5%) consumers all reported similar prevalence rates of being ignored as 
a consumer. 



If "yes," then "How often?" 
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Figure 7. Frequency of survey participants being ignored by staff or security 
personnel. 

• Approximately half (50.9%) of the respondents experienced being ignored 
occasionally in the past 12 months. 
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• African Canadian (20.2%), Middle Eastern (16.7%), Aboriginal (12.5%), and 
Asian (9.1%) respondents reported being ignored usually, compared to only 
3.8% of White respondents who reported this. 

• African Canadian respondents (22.2%) reported being ignored usually or 
more often, compared to Middle Eastern (16.7%), Aboriginal (12.5%), and 
White (5.3%) respondents who reported this. 
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5.1.4 Question 4 — Receiving Slow Service 

"In the past year, have you received slow service while shopping for goods and 
services?" 
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Figure 8. Percentage of survey participants who reported receiving slow service. 

• Receiving slow service was a common issue for many respondents (66.6%). 

• Aboriginal (90.2%), African Canadian (77.3%), and Middle Eastern (70.9%) 
respondents reported experiencing higher prevalence rates of slow service 
in the past 12 months, than did White respondents (64.2%). 
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Figure 9. Frequency of survey participants receiving slow service. 

• The majority of respondents (54.9%) reported experiencing slow service 
occasionally in the past 12 months. 

• Middle Eastern (29.5%), African Canadian (28.5%), and Aboriginal (27.0%) 
respondents reported experiencing slow service usually or almost always, 
compared to only 15.0% of White respondents who reported this. 
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5.1.5 Question 5 — Being Refused Service 

"In the past year, have you been refused service while shopping for goods and 
services?" 
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Figure 10. Percentage of survey participants who reported being refused service. 

• Overall, 5.2% of respondents self-reported being refused service as a 
consumer in the past 12 months. 

• Aboriginal (17.1%), Middle Eastern (11.6%), African Canadian (9.3%), Asian 
(8.9%), and Latin American (7.7%) respondents reported greater prevalence 
rates of being refused service than did White respondents (1.8%). 
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Figure 11. Frequency of survey participants being refused service. 

• Overall, being refused service was experienced once or twice by respondents 
(69.4%). 

• However, Latin American (100%), Middle Eastern (30%), and African 
Canadian (7.1%) respondents reported experiencing being refused service 
usually. 
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5.1.6 Question 6 — Being Followed in a Store 

"In the past year, have you been followed around by staff or security personnel while 
shopping for goods and services?" 
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Figure 12. Percentage of survey participants who reported being followed. 

• Overall, 32.6% of respondents reported being followed as a consumer in the 
past 12 months. 

• Aboriginal respondents reported the highest prevalence of being followed 
(73.2%), followed by African Canadian (62.7%) and Latin American (61.5%) 
respondents. 

• Only 23.6% of White respondents reported being followed. 
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Figure 13. Frequency of survey participants being followed. 

• Overall, the majority of respondents (52.1%) reported being followed as a 
consumer once or twice in the past 12 months. 

• Aboriginal (50%) and African Canadian (47.9%) respondents reported being 
followed occasionally. 
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• Overall, Latin American (25%), African Canadian (16.0%), Middle Eastern 
(14.3%), and Aboriginal (10%) respondents, report being followed as a 
consumer usually or almost always. 
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5.1.7 Question 7 — Being Questioned about Ability to Afford a Product 
or Service 

"In the past year, have you been questioned about your ability to afford a product by 
staff or security personnel while shopping for goods and services?" 
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Figure 14. Percentage of survey participants who reported being questioned about 
their ability to afford a product or service. 

• Overall, 8.7% of respondents reported being questioned about their ability 
to afford a product or service in the past 12 months. 

• African Canadian (20.0%), Latin American (15.4%), Aboriginal (14.6%), 
Middle Eastern (11.6%), and Asian (11.0%) respondents reported 
significantly higher prevalence rates of being questioned about their ability 
to afford than did White respondents (4.8%). 
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Figure 15. Frequency of survey participants being questioned about ability to afford 
a product or service. 

• The majority (72.8%) of respondents reported being questioned about their 
ability to afford a product or service once or twice in the past 12 months. 
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• Middle Eastern (20%), Aboriginal (16.7%), African Canadian (10.0%), and 
Asian (9.5%) respondents reported being questioned about their ability to 
afford a product or service usually or almost always, compared to only 5.9% 
of White respondents. 
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5.1.8 Question 8 — Being Targeted for Offensive Language 



"In the past year, have you been the target of offensive language used by staff or 
security personnel while shopping for goods and services?" 
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Figure 16. Percentage of survey participants who reported being the target of 
offensive language. 

• Overall, 5.1% of respondents had been the targets of offensive language as a 
consumer in the past 12 months. 

• Aboriginal (17.1%) respondents reported the highest prevalence, followed 
by Middle Eastern (12.8%) and African Canadian (12.7%) respondents. 

• Only 2.7% of White respondents reported being the target of offensive language. 
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Figure 17. Frequency of survey participants being the target of offensive language. 

• Overall, being the target of offensive language was reported as occurring 
once or twice (78.7%) in the past 12 months. 

• However, Middle Eastern (45.5%) and African Canadian (36.8%) 
respondents reported being the target of offensive language occasionally 
or usually. 
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5.1.9 Question 9 — Being Searched 



"In the past year, were you or your belongings searched by staff or security personnel 
while shopping for goods and services?" 
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Figure 18. Percentage of survey participants who reported being searched. 

• Overall, 11.0% of respondents had been searched as a consumer in the past 
12 months. 

• Latin American (38.5%), Aboriginal (29.3%), and African Canadian (24.7%) 
respondents reported significantly higher prevalence rates of being searched 
than did White respondents (6.2%). 
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Figure 19. Frequency of survey participants being searched. 

• Overall, the majority (59.5%) of respondents reported being searched 
without just cause once or twice in the past 12 months. 

• However, Latin American (100%), Middle Eastern (55.5%), and African 
Canadian (51.3%) respondents reported being searched as a consumer in 
the past 12 months more than once or twice, as compared to just 34.1% of 
White respondents who reported this. 
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5.1.10 Question 10 — Being Physically Removed from a Store 



"In the past year, have you been physically removed from a store by staff or security 
personnel while shopping for goods and services?" 
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Figure 20. Percentage of survey participants who reported being physically 
removed from a store. 

• Overall, 1.3% of respondents reported being physically removed from a 
store in the past 12 months. 

• Aboriginal (4.9%), African Canadian (4.0%), and Middle Eastern (3.5%) 
respondents reported being physically removed from a store. 

• Only 0.4% of White respondents reported being physically removed from a store. 
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Figure 21. Frequency of survey participants being physically removed from a store. 

• Overall, being physically removed from a store was found to be an experience 
that predominantly occurred once or twice in the past 12 months. 
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5.1.11 Question 11 — Being Wrongfully Detained 



"In the past 12 months, have you been wrongfully detained (i.e., detained without 
possession of stolen goods) while shopping for goods and services?" 
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Figure 22. Percentage of survey participants who reported being wrongfully 
detained. 

• Overall, 1.0% of respondents indicated being wrongfully detained in the past 
12 months. 

• African Canadian (3.3%) and Asian (2.1%) respondents reported being 
wrongfully detained, compared to only 0.4% of White respondents. 
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Figure 23. Frequency of survey participants being wrongfully detained. 

• Overall, the experience of being wrongfully detained was generally reported 
as occurring once or twice in the past 12 months. 
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5.2 Survey Analysis 



The following section provides an analysis of the survey results and discusses the 
patterns that emerged. 

5.2. 1 Prevalence of Consumer Racial Profiling 

Overall, the survey data demonstrate that all Nova Scotians experience significant 
incidents as consumers regardless of their race or ethnicity, age, gender, or 
educational background. The data show that 77.0% of all respondents reported 
experiencing at least one type of consumer incident associated with consumer racial 
profiling in the previous 12 months. Of all respondents, 29.7% reported 
experiencing three or more types of incidents. Further, the data show a clear and 
statistically significant relationship between a person's race or ethnicity and their 
experience of these incidents. 

The survey results suggest that consumer incidents are more prevalent and 
frequent for racialized persons than for White persons (see table 8, in appendix C). 
Prevalence refers to the number of individuals within a specific group who have 
experienced a specific type of consumer incident. In all nine criteria measured, 
African Canadian, Aboriginal, and Middle Eastern respondents consistently reported 
significantly higher prevalence rates, and overall, more frequent experiences of 
consumer incidents, than did White respondents. 

Racialized respondents reported not only experiencing greater prevalence rates, but 
also more types of different incidents in the past 12 months than did White 
respondents. Overall, 48.3% of racialized respondents reported experiencing at 
least three of the nine consumer incidents measured, and 26.8% reported four or 
more types. In comparison, only 19.9% of White respondents reported experiencing 
three or more types, and just 5.8% reported four or more types of consumer 
incidents in the past 12 months. 
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Race or ethnicity was the most significant demographic factor in determining 
whether respondents had experienced consumer incidents (see appendix C). 
Educational level also showed statistical significance for five of the nine incidents 
measured: 

• receiving slow service 

• being refused service 

• being questioned about ability to afford 

• being targeted for offensive language 

• being searched 

However, since a person's educational level is not a visible feature, it is not a direct 
factor in consumer profiling. Educational level has been linked to class and 
socioeconomic status; however, the relationship between educational level and 
consumer incidents may indicate consumer profiling that is based on classism. This 
relationship between consumer discrimination and class needs further exploration. 

Although this research did not examine the intention behind consumer incidents, 
earlier research has found that active consciousness and intent do not need to exist 
for a person to exhibit discriminatory behaviour towards another (Holroyd, 2012). 
Therefore, regardless of intention, these subjective and explicit consumer incidents 
still carry with them the impact of racism and discrimination upon the consumer. 



5.2.2 Frequency of Consumer Racial Profiling 

The survey data around frequency of consumer-racial-profiling incidents 
complemented the prevalence rates. Frequency refers to how often individuals 
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reported experiencing a specific type of consumer incident. Overall, the consumer 
incidents measured were primarily found to occur only once or twice in the past 12 
months. However, the subjective incidents (being ignored, and receiving slow 
service) were primarily reported as occurring occasionally. 

More importantly, as shown in appendix C, a respondent's race or ethnicity was 
found to be statistically significant for the frequency of being ignored (Q3A), 
receiving slow service (Q4A), being refused service (Q5A), being followed (Q6A), 
and being the target of offensive language (Q8A). Racialized respondents reported, 
on average, higher frequencies of incidents than did White respondents. The data, 
therefore, suggest that racialized persons experience these consumer incidents 
more frequently. In particular, African Canadian, Aboriginal, and Middle Eastern 
respondents reported significantly higher frequencies of being refused service, 
being followed, and being the target of offensive language. 

5.2.3 Subjective Consumer Incidents 

Subjective consumer incidents refer to experiences of subtle forms of differential 
treatment. They do not require direct interaction between the consumer and the 
staff or security personnel. For the purpose of the survey, two of the incidents 
measured (being ignored, and receiving slow service) are defined as subjective 
experiences. These experiences are largely interpretive. A consumer comes to 
understand that they are being ignored or are receiving slow service by interpreting 
the behaviour of staff or security personnel. Consumer definitions of what 
constitutes being ignored or receiving slow service vary greatly; this dissimilarity 
contrasts with the more predictable understandings of being refused service, 
followed, searched, and so on. With subjective consumer incidents, there is room for 
different consumer interpretations of whether one is receiving slow service or being 
ignored. Consequently, claims of discrimination and racism are much more difficult 
to prove; there is often no direct interaction that demonstrates intent. 

As mentioned above, the experiences of being ignored and receiving slow service 
were common experiences for respondents from all racial and ethnic groups. 
However, the survey results indicate that the relationship between race or ethnicity 
and the experience of subjective consumer incidents is statistically significant (p 
value = .000, effect size = .204). The evidence suggests that racialized groups, 
particularly African Canadians and Aboriginal people, experience subjective 
incidents at a higher prevalence and frequency rates than do White respondents. 
This discrepancy suggests that race and ethnicity play a role. This is important 
because it rejects the notion that racialized individuals are being too sensitive or 
overreacting to the body language and behaviour of retail staff. 

Figure 25 examines the number of different types of subjective incidents that each 
racial or ethnic group experienced. This information was gathered by grouping 
individuals who had experienced being ignored, receiving slow service, or both. 
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Figure 25 highlights the finding that more Aboriginal and African Canadian 
respondents report experiencing both types of subjective incidents than do other 
major racial or ethnic groups. 
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Figure 25. Number of types of subjective consumer incidents experienced by 
respondents. 



5.2.4 Explicit Consumer Incidents 

The survey results also demonstrate the prevalence of consumer incidents that are 
more explicit than subjective experiences. In this project, explicit incidents consist of 
consumers being 



refused service (Q5) 
followed (Q6) 

questioned about their ability to afford a product or service (Q7) 
targeted for offensive language (Q8) 
searched (Q9) 

physically removed from the store (Q10) 
wrongfully detained (Qll) 



These experiences require explicit behaviour by the staff or security personnel 
towards the consumer. The explicit behaviour results in direct interaction, leaving 
less room for different interpretations of what constitutes discriminatory treatment. 



The survey results demonstrate a statistically significant relationship between a 
respondent's race or ethnicity and their experience of explicit consumer incidents 
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(p value = .000, effect size = .416). The survey results clearly show that explicit 
forms of consumer incidents are significantly more prevalent in racialized groups. 
Only 28.8% of White respondents reported experiencing at least one type of explicit 
incident in the past 12 months, and the majority of them reported experiencing only 
one type. In contrast, racialized respondents reported significantly more incidents: 
82.9% of Aboriginal, 72.0% of African Canadian, 61.5% of Latin American, 50.0% of 
Middle Eastern, and 46.6% of Asian respondents reported experiencing at least one 
type of explicit event in the past 12 months. 

Figure 26 examines the types of explicit forms of incidents experienced by 
respondents from different racial or ethnic backgrounds. The information was 
gathered by calculating the responses to questions Q5-Q11. The figure highlights a 
pattern of differential treatment of racialized respondents. 
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Figure 26. Number of types of explicit consumer incidents experienced by respondents. 



When we examine the data by looking at respondents who had experienced at least 
two explicit incidents, we can see that 



• Aboriginal (41.4%), African Canadian (36.6%), and Middle Eastern (24.4%) 
respondents reported experiencing two or more explicit events in the past 
12 months compared to 9.0% of White respondents. 

• Aboriginal (7.3%) and African Canadian (7.3%) respondents reported 
experiencing four or more explicit experiences in the past 12 months 
compared to 0.4% of White respondents. 
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5.2.5 Relationship between Subjective and Explicit Incidents 

While this research does not explore the intention or motivation behind consumer 
incidents, more insight can be gathered by examining the relationship between 
explicit and subjective incidents. Table 2 demonstrates this relationship. 



Table 2 



Respondents' experience of both explicit and subjective consumer incidents. 
(N = 1,190) 





Number of types of explicit consumer incidents 
experienced 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Number of 

types of 
subjective 
consumer 
incidents 
experienced 





23.0% 


2.8% 


1.3% 


0.4% 








1 


16.7% 


7.1% 


2.9% 


0.9% 


0.2% 


0.1% 




2 


19.4% 


14.6% 


7.3% 


1.8% 


1.1% 


0.3% 


0.3% 



Note. N = number of respondents. Percentages show the results for all survey 
participants who experienced various combinations of explicit and subjective 
incidents. 



p = .000*, effect size = .348 

These results demonstrate a statistically significant relationship between subjective 
and explicit consumer incidents regardless of one's race or ethnicity. Table 2 
demonstrates that respondents who experienced one or more types of explicit 
consumer incident were more likely to report experiencing subjective incidents as 
compared to those who reported experiencing no explicit forms of consumer 
incidents. 

These data may indicate heightened awareness of customer service and treatment 
that is instilled in consumers after experiencing an explicit consumer incident. 
However, the data may also indicate patterns of staff or security personnel 
behaviour; in other words, a consumer who experiences subjective incidents may be 
more likely to be exposed to explicit consumer incidents. 
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To explore this relationship in more depth, the direct relationship between subjective 
and explicit events was analyzed. Table 3 highlights the statistical relationship 
between the subjective and explicit types of consumer incidents measured. 



Table 3 

Statistical relationship between subjective and explicit consumer incidents. 


Lonsumer mciuencs 


1*1 irilna 

p vaiue 


1 1 V* ■ ATT A/^t flrr a 

riii eiiecc size 


Ignored & refused service 


.000* 


.110 


Ignored & followed 


.000* 


.328 


Ignored & ability to afford 


.001* 


.094 


Ignored & offensive language 


.000* 


.115 


Ignored & searched 


.000* 


.170 


Ignored & physically removed 


.077 


.051 


Ignored & wrongfully detained 


.004* 


.083 


Slow service & refused service 


.190 


.038 


Slow service & followed 


.000* 


.273 


Slow service & ability to afford 


.104 


.047 


Slow service & offensive language 


.220 


.036 


Slow service & searched 


.000* 


.101 


Slow service & physically removed 


.575 


.016 


Slow service & wrongfully detained 


.533 


.018 



Note. *statistically significant: p < 0.05 



The relationship between subjective and explicit experiences was also explored for 
being followed and the other explicit incidents. Being followed can be a subjective 
experience. However, many instances of being followed are explicit. Because extra 
scrutiny is placed on consumers who are followed, we would expect that they are 
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also more likely to experience one of the other explicit incidents. Therefore, it is 
important to look at the relationship between being followed and other explicit 
forms of consumer incidents. Table 4 highlights this relationship. 



Table 4 

Statistical relationship between being followed and experiencing explicit 
consumer incidents. 


Consumer incidents 


p value 


Phi effect size 


Followed & refused service 


.000* 


.184 


Followed & ability to afford 


.000* 


.181 


Followed & offensive language 


.000* 


.220 


Followed & searched 


.000* 


.277 


Followed & physically detained 


.023* 


.066 


Followed & wrongfully detained 


.000* 


.109 



Note. *statistically significant: p < 0.05 



In examining tables 2-4, we can see a clear relationship between the experiences of 
being ignored and followed (subjective incidents) with explicit incidents. Regardless 
of race or ethnicity, all respondents who had experienced being ignored or followed 
as a consumer in the prior 12 months had significantly higher rates of experiencing 
explicit consumer incidents as compared to those who had not been ignored or 
followed. Rarely did a participant report experiencing an explicit form of consumer 
incident without also reporting experiencing a subjective incident. This means that 
those who had experienced more incidents of subjective experiences were also the 
ones who experienced more incidents of explicit experiences. 

We can look at the relationship between being followed, being ignored, and 
receiving slow service with experiencing explicit incidents of consumer racial 
profiling. 
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Being Followed and Experiencing Explicit Incidents 

Respondents reported on their experiences of being followed and experiencing 
various explicit incidents. 

Of the respondents who reported being followed 

23.5% also reported being searched without just cause. 

• Only 5.0% of respondents who reported not being followed reported 
being searched without just cause. 

16.0% also reported being questioned about their ability to afford a 
product or service. 

• Only 5.1% of respondents who reported not being followed reported 
being questioned about their ability to afford a product or service. 

12.1% also reported being the target of offensive language. 

• Only 1.7% of respondents who reported not being followed reported 
being the target of offensive language. 

2.6% also reported being wrongfully detained. 

• Only 0.2% of respondents who reported not being followed reported 
being wrongfully detained. 

2.3% also reported being physically removed from a store. 

• Only 0.7% of respondents who reported not being followed reported 
being physically removed from a store. 

Being Ignored and Experiencing Explicit Events 

Respondents reported on their experiences of being ignored and experiencing 
various explicit incidents. 

Of the respondents who reported being ignored 

16.3% also reported being searched. 

• Only 5.6% of respondents who reported not being ignored reported 
being searched. 

11.3% also reported being questioned about their ability to afford a 
product or service. 

• Only 6.0% of respondents who reported not being ignored reported 
being questioned about their ability to afford a product or service. 
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7.6% also reported being the target of offensive language. 

• Only 2.6% of respondents who reported not being ignored reported 
being the target of offensive language. 

1.8% also reported being wrongfully detained. 

• Only 0.2% of respondents who reported not being ignored reported 
being wrongfully detained. 

Receiving Slow Service and Experiencing Explicit Events 

Respondents reported on their experiences of receiving slow service and 
experiencing various explicit incidents. 

Of the respondents who reported receiving slow service 

41.7% also reported being followed. 

• Only 14.6% of respondents who reported not receiving slow service 
reported being followed. 

13.3% also reported being searched without just cause. 

• Only 6.5% of respondents who reported not receiving slow service 
reported being searched without just cause. 

We can examine these subjective-explicit relationships together with the 
respondents' race and ethnicity. When we do, we see that each racial or ethnic 
group that has experienced both a subjective and explicit incident demonstrates 
similar differences as compared to those who have only experienced an explicit 
incident. A detailed table outlining these relationships can be found in appendix D. 

For example, we can look at the relationship between being followed (Q6) and being 
questioned about one's ability to afford a product or service (Q7), while also using 
racial and ethnic groupings to separate the respondents. 
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Table 5 

Relationsh 
to afford a 


ip between being followed and being questioned about one's ability 
jroduct or service. 




Followed 


NOT followed 


Total N 
followed 


N 

followed 
& 

questioned 


% 

followed 
& 

questioned 


Total N 

NOT 
followed 


N 
NOT 
followed 
but 
questioned 


% 
NOT 
followed 
but 
questioned 


White 
(N = 709) 


167 


19 


11% 


542 


15 


3% 


African 

Canadian 
rvr — 1 cni 

— 1DU J 


94 


24 


26% 


56 


6 


11% 


Aboriginal 
(N = 41) 


30 


5 


17% 


11 


1 


9% 


Middle 
Eastern 

1 111 — Owl 


28 


5 


18% 


58 


5 


8% 


Asian 
(N = 191) 


61 


7 


12% 


130 


14 


11% 


Total 
fN = 1177) 


380 


62 


16% 


797 


41 


5% 



Note. N = number of respondents. 



Table 5 shows that each racial or ethnic group has a similar pattern and level of 
difference between their subjective and explicit consumer incidents. The overall 
pattern is that having subjective experiences increases the likelihood of also 
experiencing explicit incidents; this is demonstrated for both racialized groups and 
White respondents. The main and crucial difference is that racialized groups 
experience greater prevalence and frequency of both subjective and explicit incidents. 

5.2. 6 Consumer Incidents as Consumer Racial Profiling 

As stated earlier, the overall trend is that experiencing subjective consumer 
incidents is associated with the likelihood of experiencing explicit consumer 
incidents. This trend was consistent across each racial group. These results show, 
for example, that the experience of being followed is associated with the likelihood 
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of being questioned about ability to afford regardless of race. However, looking at 
this statistic alone is deceiving. In examining the rates of subjective and explicit 
experiences within racial groups, we see patterns of racial profiling and 
discrimination. Racialized respondents demonstrate significantly higher rates of 
experiencing both subjective and explicit events when compared to White 
respondents. For example, 26.0% of African Canadians who had been followed also 
reported being questioned about their ability to afford, whereas only 11.0% of 
White respondents who had been followed also reported being questioned about 
their ability to pay. This is a trend throughout each subjective/explicit pair. The data 
further demonstrate that racialized groups experience consumer incidents at higher 
and disproportionate rates. 

Racialized respondents also demonstrate significantly higher rates of not 
experiencing subjective incidents but still experiencing explicit incidents than do 
White respondents. To continue from the previous example, 3.0% of White 
respondents who reported not being followed still had their ability to afford a 
product questioned whereas 11.0% of African Canadians who reported not being 
followed still had their ability to afford questioned. Further, the rate of African 
Canadians who were not been followed but who were still questioned about their 
ability to afford (11.0%) is equivalent to the rate of White respondents who were 
followed and questioned about their ability to afford (11.0%). This demonstrates 
that regardless of being followed African Canadian consumers are still more likely to 
be questioned about their ability to afford a product or service. 



Table 6 

Percentages of White and African Canadian respondents who reported 
being followed and questioned about their ability to afford a product. 




% followed 


% NOT followed 


White 
(N = 167) 


African 
Canadian 
(N = 94) 


White 
(N = 542) 


African 
Canadian 
(N = 56) 


Questioned 
about 
ability to 
afford 


11% 


26% 


3% 


11% 



Note. N = number of respondents. 



These results demonstrate that racialized persons experience not only higher rates 
of being followed, but also higher rates of explicit incidents without experiencing 
subjective incidents than do White respondents. 
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5.3 Survey Conclusion 



The results from the survey conducted for the Consumer Racial Profiling Project 
show that race or ethnicity is the most significant factor in the experience of 
consumer incidents. When compared to other demographic factors such as age, 
gender, and level of education, only race and level of education showed a significant 
relationship to the experiences of consumer racial profiling. Although educational 
level is not a visible feature of a person, it does have a relationship to class. This 
relationship needs further exploration through future research. Race or ethnicity 
was statistically significant for each question; however, level of education showed a 
less significant relationship, and for only some responses. 

The data collected show that racialized persons in Nova Scotia are more likely to 
experience both subjective and explicit forms of consumer incidents. Additionally, 
they reported significantly higher prevalence and frequency rates of both subjective 
and explicit consumer incidents than did White respondents. 

The data also demonstrated an interesting relationship between the subjective and 
explicit forms of consumer racial profiling; they showed that, regardless of race or 
ethnicity, experiencing subjective incidents (i.e., being ignored, receiving slow 
service) and being followed significantly increases the likelihood of experiencing 
explicit forms of consumer incidents. However, the data do not address the nature of 
this relationship. Neither do the data show whether incidents reported by participants 
occurred in the same instance or were spread out over the prior 12 months. 

In the analysis, it is not reasonable to make assumptions about why certain racial or 
ethnic groups are experiencing certain types of consumer incidents, but it is 
important to emphasize some central themes around race or ethnicity and 
consumer racial profiling. Overall, Aboriginal and African Canadian respondents 
demonstrated the highest prevalence and frequency rates in experiencing consumer 
incidents. Middle Eastern respondents also demonstrated significantly higher rates 
and prevalence of incidents associated with consumer racial profiling than did 
White respondents. Asian respondents reported experiencing consumer incidents at 
a greater rate than White respondents, but not to the same degree or frequency as 
did Aboriginal, African Nova Scotian, or Middle Eastern respondents. Unfortunately, 
only a limited number of responses were received from the Latin American 
community, and this survey is unable to comment directly on the statistical 
significance of these responses. It is, of course, noted that within the responses we 
did receive consumer racial profiling clearly seems to be a serious issue for this 
community as well. 

This survey demonstrates the existence of a pattern of significant discriminatory 
treatment, and it validates the existence and practice of consumer racial profiling in 
Nova Scotia. 
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6 Focus Groups 



To gain an informed and deeper understanding of the experience and impacts of 
consumer racial profiling, the Nova Scotia Human Rights Commission conducted 
three focus groups. These were held in the Nova Scotian communities of Halifax, 
Dartmouth, and Millbrook. The focus groups were conducted between August 14 
and August 21, 2012. Overall, 29 individuals participated in the focus groups; each 
group had approximately 10 participants. 

6.1 Recruitment 

Participants were recruited through convenience recruitment methods. The NSHRC 
promoted the three focus groups electronically through community contacts. The 
only requirements for participation were that participants had to be at least 18 
years of age, identify themselves as a person marginalized by race or ethnicity in 
Nova Scotia, and have experienced consumer racial profiling. There was a brief pre- 
screening process to ensure that participants met the requirements and were able 
to effectively describe their experiences. 

6.2 Focus Group Questions 

The focus groups were guided by five main questions. These sought to explore the 
nature of consumer racial profiling and build an understanding of its impacts on the 
individual, their family, and their communities: 

• What are your experiences of consumer racial profiling? 

• How do you as a consumer know that you are being racially profiled? 

• How have your experiences with consumer racial profiling impacted your 
shopping habits? 

• How has consumer racial profiling impacted your personal life in terms of 
family, employment, education, access to general services, and so on? 

• What changes are necessary that would allow you as a consumer to shop 
throughout Nova Scotia without fear or concern that you might encounter 
consumer racial profiling? 

6.3 Field Process 

All three focus groups were conducted in the evening. They were held in local 
community spaces in an attempt to create safe, accessible, and welcoming spaces for 
participants. 

Crystal Taylor, president of CT Ebony Consulting Company, facilitated the focus 
groups on behalf of the NSHRC. The focus groups were recorded by both an 
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observer and an audiotaping device to ensure accurate transcription. When 
participants arrived to the focus groups, written consent forms were fully explained 
and signed prior to participation. Participants received a small honorarium to 
acknowledge the time and knowledge they shared through their participation. 

6.4 Sample and Demographics 

Overall, the 29 participants self-identified their race or ethnicity into three major 
groups: 

• Black/African Nova Scotian 

• Mi'kmaw/First Nation 

• Muslim Canadian 

The sample was diverse in terms of gender, age, and education level. Figures 27-30 
present the participants' demographic information. 



20 
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Figure 27. Race or ethnicity of focus group participants. 
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Figure 28. Gender ratio of focus group participants. 
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Figure 30. Highest level of education completed by focus group participants. 
6.5 Limitations 

The focus group results are limited because they had representation from only three 
major racial or ethnic groups. Having participants from other racial and ethnic 
groups would have allowed a greater analysis of the experience of minority groups 
in Nova Scotia. However, as the survey highlighted, consumer racial profiling was 
found to affect African Canadians, Aboriginal people, and Middle Eastern persons 
more significantly than other racial or ethnic groups. 

Hosting more focus groups across Nova Scotia would have been ideal; this would 
have allowed a greater analysis of consumer racial profiling, including the 
experiences of different geographic and racial or ethnic communities. However, 
three focus groups was an achievable margin that still provided an in-depth look 
into the experiences and impacts of consumer racial profiling. 
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7 Focus Group Themes 



The following section provides an overview of the themes and patterns found 
through analyzing the focus group data. These themes were derived directly from 
the voices, knowledge, and stories of participants. Investigating these enables the 
development of a deeper understanding of consumer racial profiling, particularly 
within Nova Scotia. The topics presented here cannot describe the experiences of all 
racialized members of society. They do, however, document the nature and impacts 
of consumer racial profiling, while highlighting patterns of differences between 
racial and ethnic groups. 

7.1 Consumer Racial Profiling in Nova Scotia 

This section provides an overview of the themes that emerged from the focus 
groups. These themes spoke to consumer racial profiling as it exists within the 
Nova Scotian context. 

7.1.1 A Culture of Hidden Racism 

Nova Scotian cultural discourse has been well defined in Canada as welcoming, 
hospitable, and accepting. Numerous participants suggested that the people and 
institutions of Nova Scotia have seemingly internalized this discourse. However, 
participants spoke about it as a cultural myth. Participants who were born in Nova 
Scotia and those who had "come from away" agreed that racism is "different in Nova 
Scotia." When speaking about the historical progression of civil rights, one Black 
male participant commented that, "We have come from the '60s to 2012, and Nova 
Scotia missed the boat." The difference between Nova Scotia and places such as 
Quebec or Ontario was explained as a hidden type of racism that often goes 
unspoken. One Black male participant commented, "Nova Scotians don't 
acknowledge the racism that is pervasive in the society. This surface hospitality — 
Maritimers are good people — but there is this other side that is not acknowledged 
or addressed." A participant who was an immigrant to Canada further added to this 
by saying, "I've lived in the Middle East, Europe, ... Africa, and here for 12 years. I 
have never faced such racism and discrimination as I have here. I can't have my 
children grow up here." 

Participants suggested that consumer racial profiling has not gone away, but has 
become more subtle and hidden. When speaking about how Black people continue to 
be marginalized, one Black female participant said, "Whites have become more 
educated on how to be racist." Older participants spoke about growing up in Nova 
Scotia and as children experiencing forms of racism and consumer racial profiling that 
were more explicit. They spoke about still experiencing the same degrees of 
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discrimination as adults, but in less explicit ways. One Black male said, "They can't call 
you nigger, but they treat you different and take away your dignity in other ways." 

Participants spoke about racism as being a part of the daily lived experience of racial 
and ethnic minorities in Nova Scotia, suggesting that racism is a quiet part of White 
Nova Scotia culture, whether intentional or not. An African Nova Scotian female 
commented on this pervasiveness: 

With being here in Nova Scotia, we learn that, from the time we can 
speak. We know it's coming. We're not prepared. We're never ready for 
it, but we know it can raise its ugly head at any time. It's our norm. The 
saving grace is that you proved them wrong. 

7.1.2 Breaking the Silence 

A notable aspect of all three focus groups was that all participants had many stories to 
tell about consumer racial profiling they had experienced in the course of their lives. 
All had been victims of consumer racial profiling. Many participants said that their 
impetus for participating in the focus groups was the historical silencing and isolation. 
Participants commented, "I have never been given the opportunity to discuss this," 
and "I have never been asked, 'How do you feel?' or 'How do you react?'" 

Participants spoke extensively of isolation at multiple levels. Participants expressed 
a sense of isolation from Nova Scotia society at large. Overwhelmingly, across all 
three focus groups, many participants mentioned that their motivation to 
participate in the group was based on finally having an opportunity to speak and 
share their voice. An African Nova Scotian female noted that, "There is not a 
conversation about racism. Everything is wonderful and equal, and that is not my 
take on it." This speaks to a sense of the historical silencing of racial and ethnic 
minorities. Participants also talked about having no safe space to speak about their 
experiences of consumer racial profiling and racism, mentioning that, "They are 
telling us we are not welcome." 

Participants also expressed a feeling of isolation within their own communities. 
Participants' desire to find others who had similar experiences was interconnected 
with their motivation to speak out. The focus group allowed community members to 
feel connected to each other. An African Nova Scotian male talked about the impact 
that consumer racial profiling had on his community, saying, "We exclude ourselves 
from society — that is a result of oppression." 

7.2 The Concept of Consumer Racial Profiling 

This section provides an overview of the themes that speak to the nature of consumer 
racial profiling. This section also provides some of the stories told by participants that 
convey their experiences of specific types of consumer racial profiling. 
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7.2. 1 Consumer Racial Profiling Is "Terrorism " 

Overall, participants spoke about how pervasive the racism and racial profiling is in 
their lives. They described a range of emotions and feelings. First and foremost, 
there was a clear sense of anger and frustration that there has been little change to 
the discrimination that continues to exist and affect the lives of their families and 
communities. Many participants commented on the fact that they had lost hope for 
change. They described such discrimination as being an "everyday practice" and 
"the norm" thereby displaying the mental, emotional, and physical impacts that 
consumer racial profiling has on racial and ethnic groups. A Black female participant 
commented that, "We are never prepared for it, even though we know it is coming." 

One of the most powerful descriptions of consumer racial profiling came from the 
Halifax focus group, in which one participant alluded to consumer racial profiling as 
terrorism. The participant asked another participant, "Would you consider yourself 
terrorized?" and went on to speak about the physical, mental, and emotional 
impacts of consumer racial profiling as the "physical results of terrorism." 

Participants described themselves as not being able to fully participate in society 
due to marketplace discrimination and the systemic effects of racism on other social 
institutions. Several participations commented on being made to feel "lower class" 
or like "second-class citizens" as consumers. 

Considering the feelings and impacts that participants described, labeling the 
experience of racial profiling as terrorism is justified. The extent of the negative 
experiences and impacts that occur in fulfilling one's basic life necessities is the 
definition of being terrorized. Participants commented on the level of distrust that is 
created towards Nova Scotia's social structures and institutions, and not feeling safe 
to shop in their own community. 

One participant commented, "I feel like I look guilty" when shopping, due to the 
prevalence of consumer racial profiling. Participants also expressed a certain level 
of acceptance of being racially profiled as a consumer. The level of frustration with 
the lack of change over time was evident as well. As one participant said, "It's like 
beating a dead horse. It's our normal everyday life." 
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7.2.2 Consumer-Racial-Profiling Experiences 

The following section provides a sample of a few of the stories shared for each type 
of consumer-racial-profiling incident. Participants addressed a range of experiences, 
including both overt and subtle consumer incidents that were measured in the 
survey. Participants also brought forward new incidents that were not measured in 
the original survey. These are listed in Table 7. 



Table 7 




Types of consumer-racial-profiling incidents discussed in the focus groups. 


Measured in the survey 


NOT measured in the survey 


Followed 


Subject to different policies or standards 


Ignored 


Offensive behaviour 


Slow service 


Physically assaulted 


Searched 




Refused service 




Ability to afford questioned 




Target of offensive language 





A) Followed 

"I went into the store with my daughter, who was six years old. A new security 
guard saw me and moved to receive me at the doorway. I just ignore people like 
that. I was in a rush. So I go in the store with my daughter. The meat department 
was at the back of the store and we go there.... There were lots of friends there and 
we got to chatting.... While I am chatting, there is this fellow behind me, leaning on 
another counter with arms folded. He was the one at the door. I was enraged. When 
this happens to me, I'm incensed. The most degrading thing for my family is that 
someone can stand and watch me, based on my race. I said to him, 'Why are you 
here?' 'I am just doing my job,' he said." 

— African Nova Scotian male 

"I notice a guy following me. He wasn't trying to hide it, and being ignorant. I asked 
to talk to the manager at customer services, and the guy was right there. They said 
you can make a complaint, and he continued following me. He was trying to get me 
riled up so he could give me a ticket to kick me out of the store." 

— African Nova Scotian female 
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"One day I went in and didn't buy anything. We don't steal. As I was coming out, because 
I didn't buy anything, he [security guard] watched me, and watched what I was doing 
with the cars. When he saw I had the key for my car, he stopped watching me." 

— Black Muslim male 



B) Ignored/Slow Service 

"I went in and felt someone was staring at me. Three ladies glared at me, heads 
cocked to the side, and staring at you. They are looking at me. Where I was, they 
followed me and were behind me. They never came over or asked if I needed help." 

— African Nova Scotian female 

"I don't like the fact they ignore you. You're there and they will serve others. You are 
ignored.... They don't want to deal with you." 

— Aboriginal male 

C) Searched 

"As I went out [of the store], [the monitor] went beep. He [security] said, "No, I don't 
want to see your bag, but empty your pockets.' I had a piece of paper... and a pencil. I 
took it out. He said, 'Go out' I went back in as it beeped. 'How about your vest?' 
There was nothing in my vest pockets. He said, 'Go out,' and it beeped. Why? I am 
not a thief. He said, 'Take your shoes? off,' and he turned it upside down over and 
over and ran a monitor over each one. The only thing I have metal is the bra 
fastening. For the fourth time I went out, and it beeped. There were people 
everywhere — watching." 

— Aboriginal female 

D) Refused Service 

"We were with my cousins and my sister on a family trip. I went to get a slushy. I 
asked if I could have a lime slushy. The woman said to wait five minutes and it will 
be ready. So my sister and I are waiting for it to be ready and the next customer 
comes up and gets a lime slushy, and the next, too. She told me it would be five 
minutes.... My sister went up and asked the woman for a lime slushy. The woman 
looked at her irritated and made the slushy angrily." 

— Muslim female 
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E) Ability to Afford Questioned 

"I work mainly with men, White men. I stop at a drapery shop, with my uniform and 
safety boots on. I was dressed in my work clothes. I look at the drapes and ask, 'How 
much are they?' The staff said 'They are expensive.' They wouldn't say that to a 
White guy." 

— African Nova Scotian female 

"I went into a store.... I knew it was high in price. I went in, and there were other 
people there, and they were being helped. I was waiting for service, and eventually I 
had to go to her [staff] and say what I was looking for. I was told I had an accent. She 
said, 'I don't think we have something you can afford.' I said, 'Excuse me!' I went off 
to look myself. It made me feel lower class, and I never want to go back to the store." 

— African Nova Scotian female 



F) Target of Offensive Language 

"I used to be called 'Chief.' I'd say, 'Thanks, but I wasn't elected yet!'" 
— Aboriginal male 

"I walked into [an establishment], and the woman said, 'Oh, you are Indian.' I walked out." 
— Aboriginal male 

"I am in line. The girl [employee] is nudging the customer in front of me, and said 
'Look at the guy. He's looking funny.' When I got there, I said, 'Do I look funny to 
you?' She said, 'I'm sorry.' I asked the cashier, 'When did you move here? It's my 
town, and you say, 'Look, he's looking funny.'" 

— Muslim male 

"I learned the N word at the age of 5. On our street. ..there was a corner store, and 
we wanted to go there as kids to get penny candy. I'd go with my older sister. When 
we go into the store, there was this woman in the store. The counter was up high, 
and we'd reach up and put our hands on the counter to try and see. The woman 
would come with a paper and hit our hands, saying, 'Get your Black hands off,' and call 
us the N word.... That was the beginning for me, and that continues through my life." 

— African Nova Scotian male 

"I was driving pilots to the airport. 'I might not make it to the airport,' said a pilot. 
'What do you mean by that?' I asked. He said it again." 

— Muslim male 
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"I have to say I am not related to Osama bin Laden in a grocery line." 
— Muslim male 



G) Subject to Different Policies or Standards 

"I went to a bank. ..at lunchtime, dressed like this [in a suit]. I tried to deposit a GST 
cheque into my own account. The teller asked me if I had any photo ID. At the time, I 
did not, so I said it in a polite way. The teller said, 'Oh, we get these cheques stolen 
all the time.'... She wouldn't deposit the money into my account. I asked to speak to 
the supervisor, who backs up the teller's decision. I decide to go to another branch, 
the main branch. I had two big guys come up to me as I walked to the teller. They 
had been warned about me." 

— Black male 

"When you purchase tax free. ...at [an establishment], I do the business in the front. 
In [another establishment], it's in the back. 

— Aboriginal male 

"You have to go to a defunct layaway counter in the back." 
— Aboriginal female 

"I asked to get this [product] tax exempt, and the cashier said we don't do that. I said 
that I have a right and asked to speak to the manager. She said, 'We did it for you 
once as a favour. We don't do that normally.' I said, 'You are not aware we are 
allowed to. It's not a favour, it's our right.'" 

— Aboriginal female 

"[For a hotel] here one time, no one else but Aboriginal people had to put up a $500 
guarantee for a hockey tournament." 

— Aboriginal male 

H) Target of Offensive Behaviour 

"I worked for a retailer who had a code when you [a Black] came into the store. 
[They said,] 'The eagle has landed,' when a Black person walked into the store. ..I 
quit my job over it." 

— Black male 
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"When you go into the store, they put the change on the counter, and they [do not] 
put it in your hand. So degrading." 

— African Nova Scotian female 

"Their code for a Black person, or a funky person, or a Native person, they say [over 
the loudspeaker], 'Code 29.' When those people come in the store, that alerts them." 

— Aboriginal female 

"When you show your transfer [on the bus], they grab it out of Black people's hands, 
not out of White people's hands. I asked the bus driver, 'Was there any reason why 
you took the transfers out of the Black person's hand, and you thanked the White 
people and didn't take them?' Her response was, 'Is this the end of your stop?'" 

— African Nova Scotian female 

"If I am dressed in my white gown, they speak slowly to me, unlike when I am 
dressed liked this." 

— Muslim male 

"I'm from West Indies. I only speak English. They ask you, 'What language do you 
speak?' I say, 'English.' They say, 'Oh, you know two languages then?'" 

— Muslim male 

I) Physically Assaulted 

"I was at [an establishment] and I came on my bike wearing a hat on a hot day. I came 
there with my hat and a small bag on me. The lady [employee] said to put my bag at 
the front of the store. She said that it's written on the wall at the front of the store. I'm 
already in the aisle and found what I needed to buy. She says, 'You can't take that up 
to the front with you,' and grabbed the barrel. She started pulling and assaulted me. 
She was older. She called the police, so I put it down and exited like a thief." 

— Muslim male 



7.2.3 Consumer Racial Profiling Elicits a Feeling 

While all participants spoke directly to negative experiences with staff and security 
personnel, many participants spoke simply about the feeling they get when they 
enter an unwelcoming store. An Aboriginal female commented, "I can remember the 
feeling. Nothing was said, but you were taking them away from the real business 
they do." She continued, "You can't put your finger on a word or comment. The way 
you feel stays with you, keeps you away. How someone makes you feel stays with 
you a lot longer than just words." 
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7.2.4 Places of Consumer Racial Profiling 

Participants in all focus groups talked about experiencing consumer racial profiling 
in many different types of services and shops in both rural and urban regions of 
Nova Scotia. Participants shared their experiences of consumer racial profiling in 
retail stores, accommodations, restaurants, service providers, housing services, and 
transportation services such as a bus, taxi, and airplane. 

However, participants from the more rural areas of Nova Scotia spoke about the 
differences of consumer racial profiling in rural and urban areas. Stores in rural 
areas were believed to be less concerned with the quality of service they provide 
due to generally having a less diverse population base and having less competition 
for customers. Urban areas in Nova Scotia have not only greater numbers of diverse 
ethnicities and races, but also a greater number of businesses competing for 
customers; they were, therefore, believed to be more likely concerned with their 
quality of customer service. Participants from Halifax mentioned sometimes being 
able to find a shop or service that treats them with respect and dignity, whereas 
those from rural areas sometimes had no other option but to continue using a 
certain store. 



7.2.5 Consumer Racial Profiling Is a Systemic Issue 

Participants in each focus group centred their discussion on consumer racial 
profiling as a systemic issue. Systemic racism and White privilege were core themes 
in participant discussions. Participants recognized that individual action stemming 
from systemic racism and White privilege is often unintentional and unrecognized 
as such by the individual. This was described as being a part of White people's 
instincts. Participants attributed their experiences of consumer racial profiling to 
the creation and maintenance of stereotypes through social structures such as the 
educational system, media, justice system, immigration system, and economic 
institutions. Participants highlighted that these systems contribute to the creation 
and reproduction of racial discourse in Nova Scotia society. These institutions were 
described as maintaining and allowing for the justification of negative racial 
discourse and stereotypes. Participants described this discourse as affecting policy 
development of businesses, training for employees, and individual employee 
attitudes around race and ethnicity. 

Participants addressed the unequal access to employment as one of the main reasons 
for a lack of change in their experience of racism. One participant commented, "We 
need to promote that there are entire government departments that have no Black 
people, no Black staff." Participants mentioned that this under-representation in the 
Nova Scotia government, workforce, and institutions leads to the justification of 
negative stereotypes and reinforces both the conscious and unconscious treatment of 
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customers from different racial and ethnic backgrounds. One participant noted that, 
"When you don't have the different levels of diversity and management, as long as 
they are not changed, we continue to go through the same things over and over. We 
don't fit. The old boys do the same things over and over." 

Participants spoke about how racial and ethnic minority groups are not only under- 
represented in employment, but also under-represented in "visible" employment. 
Participants described that those minorities who are hired are often in the back and 
hidden from customers, which reinforces stereotypes about them. An Aboriginal 
participant commented that, "You walk into any store and you are guaranteed not to 
see an Aboriginal salesperson." An African Nova Scotian male noted that, "In a mall, 
you cannot see Black managers. That's why staff follows us around." He added, "We 
have very qualified people — qualified and unemployed." 

Consumer racial profiling was described as requiring power. That power could be 
accessed either through social location (i.e., White privilege) or authority given 
through employment. Although White privilege was a core theme across each focus 
group, participants also discussed the fact that consumer racial profiling was "not 
just a White thing." A Black male participant commented, "I feel that the profiling I 
get is not just from the dominant group, but also from within ourselves. Black Nova 
Scotians will profile the African Nova Scotians...the educated Black will profile the 
poorer ones. ..there is a lot of stressful profiling." 

Assumptions about who was born here and who is an immigrant were explored in 
one of the focus groups. While talking with another participant, an African Nova 
Scotian participant made an assumption about nationality based on a second 
participant's ethnic and religious beliefs, saying, 

The new community [Muslims], you do experience racism, but there is a 
distinction. We've [African Nova Scotians] been raised in a racial society. 
You can find people like you in your own country. We've never been 
wanted. That is another layer that is the indignity we have to suffer. 

However, almost all of the Muslim participants present were actually Canadian-born 
citizens. This situation demonstrates how the practice of racial profiling crosses all 
racial and ethnic groups. 

7.2.6 Consumer Profiling, Race, and the Interconnection of Identity 

Focus group participants from all demographics in attendance — including African 
Nova Scotian, First Nation, and Muslim — described experiencing a variety of 
consumer-racial-profiling events. Overall, in each focus group, participants 
overwhelmingly shared experiences of being targeted with offensive language; these 
accounts were followed by those of being followed by staff or security, and being 
targeted for offensive behaviour. Each focus group also witnessed numerous stories 
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about being ignored by staff, subjected to extra consumer standards, searched, and 
refused service. 

Regardless of race or ethnicity, shopping in groups more negatively affected how 
participants were treated as consumers. An Aboriginal female participant commented, 

It makes a difference who I am with. I have friends who are Aboriginal and 
look Aboriginal. If I shop with them my experience is different than if I shop 
with friends who don't look that way.... Because we look like Native people, I 
feel it. If I shop with someone who is non-Native, I don't feel it. 

Several participants described their experiences of consumer incidents as related 
primarily to their race or ethnicity. However, participants described recognizing 
differences in the experiences based on other aspects of their social location, 
including gender. An African Nova Scotian woman spoke about having to constantly 
analyze, "What is the Black part in that? What is the woman part in that?" 

Many participants explored the profiles that are prominent in society, including the 
Black male, Black female, and Aboriginal male profiles. These discussions 
highlighted how the experience of consumer racial profiling is based primarily upon 
race, but with differences between genders. 

A racial/ethnic analysis cannot be solely based on the types of experiences shared. 
Yet considering that most focus group participants mentioned having endless 
stories to share, the stories that were brought into these discussions may shed light 
on the most prominent experiences in the lives of participants. 

A) African Nova Scotian 

The stories that were told by African Nova Scotian participants mainly focused on 
being followed, being the target of offensive behaviour or language, and facing 
different standards or policies than did White consumers. Generally, the stories that 
were told highlighted that, as consumers, African Nova Scotians are generally treated 
as second-class citizens who are poor, dangerous, and likely to steal from stores. 

African Nova Scotian participants spoke specifically about the profile and 
stereotypes regarding the Black male. One African Nova Scotian male said, "Without 
[my] in any way being threatening. ..they saw me as a physical threat. ..I was profiled 
as a Black man who was potentially violent, although I was doing everything to 
make sure I was not." 

The profile of the Black man was also linked directly to crime and violence. One 
African male said, "This guy [a manager] is going on about how this lady is a nice 
lady, she stays late and works hard.... He said she was probably thinking about the 
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gangland thing. I say, 'Why do you think I am in a gang?' He answers, 'You fit the 
profile of gangs.'" 

B) Aboriginal/First Nations 

The stories that were told in the focus groups by First Nation participants mainly 
focused on being the target of offensive language, being ignored, being followed, and 
not having their rights recognized by stores and employees. These stories 
emphasize that staff and security often treat First Nation people as poor, likely to 
steal, lazy, and undeserving. 

First Nation participants spoke about the consumer profile that is imposed on them 
by society. They discussed stereotypes such as being stupid, uneducated, 
underserving, lazy, and drunks. An Aboriginal female spoke about a field trip to a 
university: "The Native support worker.... said 'I'm only taking kids going to 
university.' She was White. I am going into second-year college now!" Another 
Aboriginal participant spoke about an employer who explained, "They say, 'I hired 
one before and because they drink I won't hire a second.'" 

C) Muslim Canadian 

Muslim focus-group participants spoke primarily about experiences of consumer 
racial profiling that were more explicit. Muslim participants focused on being the 
targets of explicit offensive language and offensive behaviour. Their stories highlight 
the effects of September 11th, 2001, in creating stereotypes of Muslims and the 
Middle East, whereby Muslims have become viewed as a threat. Staff and security 
personnel, therefore, seemingly treat Muslims with disrespect both verbally and 
through their mannerisms and behaviour. 

Muslim participants spoke about the profile that is imposed on them by society, 
speaking about always being viewed as an immigrant regardless of their nationality. 
Many Canadian-born Muslims spoke about being treated as outsiders to Nova Scotia. 
This was also emphasized through stories about language. Many participants 
recounted stories about being told they "speak good English," or being asked what 
their first language is. 

Muslim participants also emphasized the ways that society is taught to project the 
events of 9/11 on the entire culture of Muslims. They describe how society has 
learned to have such hatred towards Muslim culture, finding it funny, dangerous, 
and threatening. Participants also spoke about the impact of having foreign- 
sounding names. One participant said, "Names are a huge challenge. Because of my 
name, I haven't been called for jobs and volunteer situations.... When applying for an 
apartment, if people are putting in the foreign name, forget it." 
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Interestingly, Muslim Canadian participants did not speak about being questioned 
about their ability to afford a product or service. This may indicate societal 
assumptions about Muslims as immigrants and the requirement of having money to 
immigrate to Canada. 

7.2. 7 Consumer Profiling and Class 

Many participants described being treated differently as a consumer based on the 
way they dress. An African Nova Scotian female commented, "Every time I go 
shopping, I have to be dressed up just to be respected in the store." Another African 
Nova Scotian female recounted an experience: 

My husband had bought me a short mink coat.... It was beautiful.... I had 
on my normal winter jack one day and I went into [the store] .... I felt 
like someone was staring at me. Three ladies glared at me, heads cocked 
to the side, and staring at you.... Where I was they followed me and 
were behind me. They never came and asked if I needed help.... The 
next day I went back in the store with the mink coat on. She raced right 
over to me: "Can I help you? Can I help you?".... I bought all kinds of 
stuff and took it to the counter and paid for it. I then said, "I don't want 
it," and made them refund it all. I told them why. ..and I left. 

However, some participants noted that the way they dress is important, but only to 
a point. Regardless of dress and appearance, participants still experienced racism as 
consumers. One Black male participant noted, "I thought how one is dressed could 
make a difference.... I dress in suits.... I thought it would make a difference to me as 
a Black male. I'm surprised when I am not served, or I am followed, or I am asked for 
extra ID.... I thought being in nice clothes I would be treated different." 

In the focus groups, African Nova Scotian, Aboriginal, and Muslim participants all 
commented on how they had to avoid wearing certain types of clothing to increase 
the likelihood that they would be respected. One Muslim male participant 
commented, "If you dress a certain way, you are treated differently. I avoid going 
into a store in my black clothes coming from Mosque. I am strategic. I have been 
called Taliban." 

This theme suggests that there is a link between discriminatory consumer profiling 
and assumptions about class through personal appearance. This is something that 
needs further exploration in future work. 
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7.2.8 The Need to Prove Racism 

Participants spoke to their need to constantly prove discrimination and experiences 
of racism, noting that, "So many times we are pushed to say 'prove it.'" Participants 
described this frustration as another main reason for participating in the survey. 
Participants were also motivated to participate in a process that they viewed as a 
means to create change in society. Several participants acknowledged the power of 
research to effect social change and education. One participant spoke to the potential 
healing power of research that seeks social change, noting, "Having the documentation 
and put it down in writing, solidify what we feel and what is happening. It helps us heal, 
gives awareness to others about what is really happening." 

7.2. 9 "You Don 't Know Unless You Have Lived It" 

A central theme in the experience of consumer racial profiling is that unless you 
have lived it, you cannot fully understand the experience and its impact. A familiar 
sentiment in each focus groups was, "You don't know racism if you are not in my 
shoes." This means people from marginalized racial or ethnic groups who have 
experienced consumer racial profiling are the experts of that experience and its 
impacts. 

Participants spoke about the reactions of White consumers during their experiences 
of consumer racial profiling. An African Nova Scotian female commented, "The 
woman was handling my drink. She broke the cinnamon stick in her hands into my 
cup. I said, 'You didn't wash your hands and you shouldn't do that' The woman 
behind me [in line] said, 'Really,' in a very sarcastic tone.... I said, 'Really.'" 

Participants stressed that they felt it was important to remain calm when 
experiencing discrimination as a consumer. One participant said, "You are sending a 
message to all the other patrons in the store." Participants believed that lashing out 
and causing a scene can actually reinforce the very stereotypes that were at play in 
the racial profiling incident, in the staff, security personnel, and other consumers 
present. Participants spoke about the reactions of staff and security personnel who 
were often hostile when participants stood up for their dignity. A Black male 
participant noted, "When you call someone on it, it is a 'security' issue." Essentially, 
in speaking up for their right as citizens to be treated with fairness, respect, and 
dignity, they are deemed a threat. 

Participants also spoke about comments made by White people when they told their 
stories to them. One participant commented, "People look from the outside... and 
they think you are overreacting. You must have done something." Participants 
conveyed the idea that many people in Nova Scotian society have blind trust in those 
who hold power and authority. 
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Interestingly, one participant had actually been on both sides of ethnic privilege. 
This participant was born and raised in a privileged White middle-class family in 
Nova Scotia. It was not until he decided to become Muslim that he began to 
experience discrimination. He commented, 

I have baseline data to compare it to. ..the different ways I was treated 
without the hat and beard, to the way I am treated now as a Muslim. As a 
person who grew up as a White person, my first wife was Black and she 
would say, "Did you see that?" I didn't know. You can only understand if 
you are in the skin. 

This highlights the lack of awareness and understanding of consumer racial profiling 
from a privileged, White perspective. 

7.3 Impacts of Consumer Racial Profiling 

This section provides an overview of the themes that emerged from the focus 
groups. These themes spoke to the impacts of consumer racial profiling on the 
participants, their consumer habits, their families, and their communities. 

7.3. 1 It Comes Down to Fligh tor Figh t 

In describing their reactions to experiencing racism as consumers, most participants 
talked about learning how to deal with it. Many participants, at one point or another, 
have reacted by confronting the situation. However, in the majority of stories, 
participants simply walked away, so many situations go unreported. Still, many 
participants spoke about walking away from the heat of the moment and reporting 
the incident to management later. While most participants described feeling a level 
of support from management, in almost all instances there was no change or follow 
through by management in relation to the issue. Participants spoke about the 
frustration associated with the lack of follow-through as a deterrent to complaining. 
An African Nova Scotian female said, "I wrote a letter and it took hours. It drags me 
into things I must do that I hate doing." 

Several participants spoke about experiences where they stood up for themselves in 
the moment. In all three focus groups, there was a real sense of fear in participants 
around punishment, police, and jail from standing up for themselves. One 
participant said, "When you call someone on it, it is a 'security' issue, and you can 
end up spending the night in jail." Another participant commented, "If I said 
something else, I'd end up in jail." However, for the most part, participants spoke 
about speaking out as an "educational opportunity." Some participants recognized 
that the practice of consumer racial profiling is not always intentional. One 
participant commented on one of her experiences by saying, "I believe the young 
guy said it and didn't know about it. I'm trying to educate that young man." 
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However, participants felt that by instructing the staff about the problem, the 
security issue ultimately worked against their goal of education. 

7.3.2 Impact on Shopping Habits 

Participants in every focus group described the negative effects of consumer racial 
profiling on their shopping habits. One common theme among all participants was 
the need to be strategic. This involved a level of mental preparation that was 
necessary before going shopping. Participants needed to think through all possible 
scenarios. A female African Nova Scotian participant commented, "You have to play 
all the scenarios out. I will walk the half block to put the bag into the car instead of 
bringing it into the store." Participants spoke about being strategic in their claims 
for differential treatment, mentioning that when they shop they "watch for 
patterns." They observe how staff are treating White people and compare that to 
how they are then treated. 

Participants discussed techniques for decreasing the likelihood of being racially 
profiled as a consumer. One participant explained, "You have to tiptoe." These 
techniques included dressing up to shop, not bringing bags from other stores, 
having nothing in their pockets, ensuring their kids had no toys with them, and 
finding and greeting security upon entering a store. However, a Black female 
participant also spoke to unconscious instincts that have been unknowingly created 
after continuously being racially profiled as a consumer. She said, "I find myself 
making sure I am always visible to staff, without realizing." 

Participants also reported that shopping had become less enjoyable. One Aboriginal 
participant noted, "I don't want to shop anymore. It is mentally and emotionally 
exhausting." Many participants shared how shopping with friends had been one of 
their favourite pastimes until it became too overwhelming to experience such 
discrimination. Shopping, then, is no longer a social event, but a task. Participants 
spoke to no longer taking time to browse in most stores and simply shopping for 
specific items. Participants spoke about how having to be strategic and having to 
face discrimination everyday when shopping has made them dislike shopping. An 
Aboriginal female participant said, "I love to shop. I'll spend two or three hours just 
browsing, but I don't enjoy it anymore. I go in and out." 

Several participants suggested that not buying anything when shopping is worse 
than buying something. A Black Muslim participant said, 

One day I went in and didn't buy anything. We don't steal. When I was 
coming out, because I didn't buy anything, he watched me and watched 
what I was doing with the cars. I went into my car, and when he saw that 
I had the key for that car, he stopped watching me. 
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Several participants believe that not buying anything reinforces the stereotype that 
you are stealing from the business. 

7.3.3 Taking Business Elsewhere 

All participants spoke about avoiding stores where they had had negative racial- 
profiling experiences. They preferred to take their money to businesses that treat 
them with respect and dignity. A few examples of statements from participants: 

• "When there isn't good customer service, I just won't go back there." 

• "I won't give my money to them." 

• "I never go to stores again [after being treated poorly], and over [the past] 15 
years, I give other stores my business all the time." 

• "I don't go back and don't spend money there." 

• "We used to look around. Now we don't do that, we go in and out." 

• "I never did business with them again." 

• "I don't buy as much as I used to." 

• "Either treat me the way the White people get treated, or I don't go.... I don't 
allow them to dehumanize me." 

Participants who live in rural areas of Nova Scotia sometimes could not avoid 
problematic stores entirely. Fewer businesses operate in rural areas. Therefore, 
often participants chose to shop at stores with the lowest prices, even if they had 
previous negative experiences. These consumers still used such stores at times, but 
took their major expenses elsewhere. One participant commented, "Some things we 
have to get and we go there, but we don't do our Christmas shopping there." 

Participants also discussed the economic impact of that taking their business to 
other stores. One participant commented, "I heard the manager say that 75% of the 
net income for the store is from First Nations people. If First Nations people put all 
that money into the store, you would want them to keep coming in." 

7.3.4 No Support for Victims 

Participants discussed their frustration with the lack of support for their claims of 
consumer racial profiling, which often left them feeling isolated. Participants 
described that, although sometimes businesses would demonstrate a certain level of 
understanding about the complaint, there would be no follow-up action. This was 
described as being just as harmful as the consumer racial profiling event itself. By 
not following through and creating change in the business, decision makers do not 
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validate the harm. The individual's experience of consumer racial profiling is 
dismissed and devalued. Judging by the way participants described their 
experiences and their resulting impacts, validating these experiences and the harm 
caused is central to moving forward in creating respectful consumer spaces and 
business environments. 

Participants also discussed their frustration with a lack of support from the Nova 
Scotia Human Rights Commission with their past human rights complaints around 
racism and racial profiling. Participants commented on the NSHRC as being "lawyer- 
centred" and overrun with red tape, and they expressed frustration with a need to 
prove intention. One participant summed up their experience by saying, "Dealing 
with racism and the racial onslaught and the depression my kids see us suffer, you 
need to go to a place to find comfort, and you find the NSHRC." Participants 
commented that, as community leaders, they have begun to steer people away from 
taking their complaints to the NSHRC. One participant stated, "The Nova Scotia 
Human Rights Commission. ..discourages you to file a complaint, and demeans you. 
They are dealing with other people's lawyers. They are not for you. The whole thing 
needs a revamp." 

7.3.5 Impact on Total Health 

Participants spoke directly about the impacts of consumer racial profiling on the 
health of their communities, their families, and themselves. The effect on health was 
described as applying to the mental, emotional, and physical components of a 
person's health. One participant said, "It makes you raise the level of everything you 
do, what you do, to a higher standard always. That becomes so draining that it 
affects your health physically, mentally, and emotionally." The constant stress, 
frustration, depression, anxiety, fear, pain, and suffering that participants had to go 
through because of both consumer racial profiling and racism as it relates to society 
at large has devastating effects on health. Participants spoke about the 
dehumanizing effects of consumer racial profiling as reinforcing the notion that "we 
don't fit." One participant commented, "They treat us awful and — the impact on our 
sense of self — it scars you for life." This person went on to add, "This is me in my 
50s. I feel defeated." Another participant added, "I'm afraid I will be an example of 
how this affects a person." 

One participant recognized the effects of psychological harm as he described his 
actions after experiencing consumer racial profiling. He said, "When I pretend to drop 
the $150 bottle of champagne, there is something wrong with me." Emphasizing the 
extreme frustration and harm that comes from consumer racial profiling, they add 
further, "It's to the point we get gratification if we do something disruptive." 

One participant alluded to the fact that people who are marginalized by their race or 
ethnicity internalize the pain. Therefore, exclusion from full participation in society 
is imposed by the organizational culture and systemic barriers that exist, but also 
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caused by individuals removing themselves from society because of the pain. 
Participants stressed that the impacts on their health exist for a lifetime. One 
participant spoke powerfully, saying, "I consider myself well placed and well 
adjusted, but the demons are forever there." 

7.3.6 Impact on the Next Generation 

When discussing the impacts of consumer racial profiling, most participants 
immediately raised its impacts on youth. Participants spoke about how youth learn 
racism early, which breeds a sense of distrust in the police, authority figures, and 
White people. One participant said, "In the education system, kids know they are 
Black or White. It's not intentional by the teacher.... It's ingrained in the society. It's 
covered by politeness." 

Youth learn over time that experiencing racial profiling and racism is an everyday 
experience. One participant noted that, "If you have children growing up, you don't 
want them seeing these things." Participants spoke about the need to educate and 
prepare their children. One participant commented, "I live with racism and my two 
sons do, too. Every day I have to reinforce they are as good as anybody." However, 
participants commented that even with educating and preparing their children for 
experiencing racism, they still worry about what could happen when their children 
leave the protection of their home each day. 

Participants also spoke about instances when their children have been present 
during consumer-racial-profiling experiences. One participant recounted an 
experience with their six-year-old daughter, in which the child ended up asking, "Is 
that man going to put you in jail?" This illustrates just how early children learn 
about racism, punishment, and jail. One participant commented, "You have to be 
strategic when you are a mom. You have to raise the tone and [set an example]" 
They spoke about the need to remain calm in the moment and to address the issue 
with management. In one instance, a participant noted that, "I had to lie [to my son] 
and say they agreed to do diversity training." Participants stressed that youth need 
to see a potential for change to avoid losing complete hope for change. 

Some participants spoke about how their perspective on racial profiling developed 
when they were children. One participant commented, "When I got it as a young 
person, I thought, 'When I grow up and get money, it will go away,' and it hasn't." 
Due to racism's effects on youth growing up in Nova Scotia, participants commented 
that they encourage their youth and their own children to leave Nova Scotia when 
they are old enough. One participant said, "I tell my sons, the first chance you get, go 
out of Nova Scotia." 

The question remains, as one participant said, "How do we role model the youth to walk 
out with dignity, in a suit or not, get out on that street, and feel good about themselves?" 
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7.3. 7 Impact on Communities 



Participants spoke about the impact of consumer racial profiling on the 
community's ability to function collectively. The feelings of isolation and 
powerlessness were described as affecting the cohesiveness of communities, and 
their spirit to create collective action. The hopeless, beaten-down, and defeated 
state of individuals makes it difficult to be motivated to work against a systemic 
issue. One participant said, "The Black Community here is very isolated. We live in 
pockets. Even those of us who try to assimilate or fit in, we are perceived as misfits 
or aggressors." Being historically silenced and isolated at a community level makes 
individuals less inclined or optimistic about community involvement. Also, as 
previously discussed, the issue of youth leaving the community affects the 
community's future, and its ability to grow and be cohesive. 

The impact of racism and discrimination on the health of citizens also affects their 
ability to function as persons, parents, and community members. One participant said, 

I am a guardian of two kids, who are teens and half-Black. I have to put in 
additional effort to build up their self-esteem, which takes away from 
parenting and other resources. It takes away my emotional ability to care 
for the community, but for me to role model as a parent I have to go to 
the community and show them the value of Africanness, and that takes a 
lot of emotional energy. 

The First Nations participants centred their individual stories in the collective and 
community context. They focused their discussion on health, as it relates to the 
community. They emphasized discrimination's effects on the next generation and 
the community's ability to function and thrive, discussing education, employment, 
and rights. First Nations participants really stressed the issue of inconsistent tax- 
exemption policies in Nova Scotia and not having their rights recognized in stores. 

The Muslim community described the effects of consumer racial profiling on their 
community as creating a sense of isolation. Having traditionally experienced little 
support from community organizations and government departments, the community 
has not found an effective means for dealing with situations of discrimination. This 
community also spoke about being excluded from full participation in Nova Scotian 
society because of the discourse around Islamic and Muslim culture. 

Those participants who were immigrants emphasized that they had not experienced 
consumer racial profiling until they lived in Canada. One participant commented, 
"I've never faced such racism and discrimination as I have here. I can't have my 
children grow here." Another participant noted, "I have spent a year in Nova Scotia. I 
am from Nigeria.... I am thinking of bringing my family here but I am having second 
thoughts." These participants emphasized that Nova Scotia is not a welcoming 
environment to settle for immigrants who are marginalized by their race or 
ethnicity. The immigrant participants from African countries also emphasized a 
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feeling of exclusion from even the Black community here in Nova Scotia. One 
participant stated, "We have to prove we are Black." One participant noted that they 
"invited some of my friends [to the focus group], but they were of Caribbean 
descent, not African descent. They said they didn't think they would feel welcome. 
They felt it was exclusively for Nova Scotian Blacks." 

7.4 Breaking Down Consumer Racial Profiling 

The following sections provide an overview of solutions presented by focus group 
participants for breaking down consumer racial profiling in Nova Scotia. 

7.4. 1 Equal Representation of Minority Groups 

Many participants defined consumer racial profiling as a systemic issue. In doing so, 
they believed solutions have to be sought at an institutional level. Equal 
representation in government, institutions, and the workforces was identified as 
essential. One participant said, "We need to look at who is serving our communities. 
When you don't have different levels of diversity in management, as long as they are 
not changed, we continue to go through the same things over and over. We don't fit." 
In another focus group, a participant said, "We need to promote that there are entire 
government departments with no Black people or Black staff." Participants believed 
that a society's government should be reflective of that population, thereby allowing 
its decision-making processes, programs, and services to be reflective of its citizens. 

Participants also spoke about the need to have equal representation of racial and 
ethnic groups in businesses and stores, among staff and management. One participant 
mentioned, "If we had more Aboriginal people in retail, that would help... We have 
very qualified people — qualified and unemployed." Another Aboriginal participant 
commented on the fact that even if Aboriginal people are on staff, "You don't see 
Aboriginals. They don't serve. They are in the back washing and cleaning." 

Participants highlighted that when diversity policies are implemented to hire people 
of diverse racial and ethnic backgrounds, the results may be undesirable. One 
participant said implementing these policies inappropriately results in "lots of 
diversity in the night. The cleaners are people of colour." Participants highlighted 
that not only are there barriers to accessing employment, but there are barriers in 
accessing meaningful work that has opportunities for advancement and professional 
development. In speaking about new immigrants to Nova Scotia, one participant 
commented, "They hire new immigrants and there is no professional development 
available to them." 

Seeing equal representation of diverse racial and ethnic groups in Nova Scotian 
society and its institutions and businesses was believed to be integral to removing 
the effects of consumer racial profiling and racial profiling at large. Participants 
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believe that allowing diverse racial and ethnic groups to gain meaningful 
employment in government, social institutions, and local businesses will be a major 
factor in changing the discourse around racial and ethnic groups. Participants 
believe that breaking down stereotypes occurs through having interactions with 
people that alter our previous perceptions and assumptions about them. 

7.4.2 Education and Enforcement of First Nations Rights 

Aboriginal participants spoke directly to the fact that there are inconsistent policies 
around First Nation tax exemption rights across Nova Scotia businesses. Aboriginal 
participants also addressed how these rights were often unrecognized in 
businesses, or how the standards of service were often discriminatory. 

Participants spoke about a need for a system to ensure that, in all Nova Scotian 
businesses, First Nations rights are recognized and enforced in ways that are not 
discriminatory or degrading. In addressing the First Nations tax question, one 
participant alluded to the residential schools issue, by saying, "[Like] when Nora did 
the residential school thing.... It is all over the world now. Why can't someone do the 
tax thing?... It's a big issue." 

7.4.3 Educating and Training Businesses on Human Rights 

Participants spoke about the lack of awareness and education around the 
discriminatory nature of consumer racial profiling practices. Participants outlined 
the need to use this research project to inform and educate Nova Scotian businesses. 

7.4.4 Re-thinking Public Education 

Many participants highlighted that education is integral to creating change in racial 
and ethnic discourse. Participants spoke about the need to think critically about 
how racial discourse is created, maintained, and reinforced in the Nova Scotian 
public education system. One participant commented, "We are brought up with it in 
a White dominated school. You become very tolerant about how to deal with 
[discrimination]." Another participant noted that, "In the education system, kids 
know if they are Black or White. It's not always intentional by the teacher." 

In speaking about the education system, one participant commented, "When I 
graduated high school there were two courses, one about African Nova Scotians and 
one about Mi'kmaq. They were electives, not mandatory. Realistically, the people 
who took the courses were getting educated on themselves." Participants spoke 
about how African Nova Scotian and First Nation history is therefore not viewed as 
central to Canadian history in the public education system. Consequently, by not 
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making the African Nova Scotian and First Nation history courses mandatory, the 
majority of students are not learning about either of these perspectives. 

Participants also described many new developments within the educational system that 
they found encouraging. One participant mentioned that students in grades 7-9 are 
required to choose between Mi'kmaw and French as a second language credit course. 

7.4.5 Better Informed and Respected Policies in Businesses 

Participants spoke about the ineffectiveness of store policies that are meant to 
protect consumers. One participant commented that the manager "said they have a 
zero policy for harassment, so he didn't know what was happening.... I said your 
policy didn't protect me or my daughter." One theme in this area was that 
businesses put policies in place without the proper training, enforcement, 
monitoring, or implementation necessary to ensure the effectiveness of those 
policies. Another problem identified was that businesses often rely on policy alone. 

7.4.6 Communities Needing Better Support from NSHRC 

The victims of consumer racial profiling identified the need for better support from 
the NSHRC in their human rights issues. Many participants shared the sentiment 
expressed by one person, that "no one takes an effective role" in consumer racial 
profiling issues. 

7.4. 7 Re-thinking the Discourse of Diversity 

Many participants believe that all businesses in Nova Scotia need to take diversity 
training on a regular basis. One participant commented, "When we were foster 
parents, we had to take a sensitivity course and diversity course. When I get followed 
or get moodily talked to, I think these people who are going to serve need to take [a 
similar course]. We're here and you're here, and we're not going anywhere." 

One participant also spoke about how the discourse of diversity can often negatively 
affect diverse racial and ethnic groups. The participant said, "I have a fear for 
Caucasian people with diversity training.... It's going into their attitudes that we are 
less than human." The concern was that how diversity training is presented and 
thought about can actually reinforce differences between White people and "others." 

7.4.8 Challenging the Focus of Mainstream Media 

Participants described the power and effects of mainstream media in Nova Scotian 
society. Participants detailed how the profiles used in racial profiling and 
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stereotyping are created, maintained, and reinforced through media stories and 
images. One participant commented, 

TV heroes are White. The anti-heroes are not White.... Whenever there is 
a positive article in the paper about African Nova Scotians, there is a 
negative one that goes along with it.... Racism becomes a joke — go on TV 
and make quantities of racial jokes, and nothing is done. 

7.4. 9 Inclusion in Change Processes 

Participants highlighted that change processes are most effective, relevant, and 
appropriate when first-voice experiences are included. Therefore, persons who are 
marginalized by their race or ethnicity as consumers must be actively involved in 
creating and guiding the change process. One participant pointed out that "expertise 
comes from Eurocentric people." By including people from different races and 
ethnicities in decision-making around policy, training, and hiring, businesses can 
better create safe spaces for all people. 

7.4.10 Need to Promote Diverse Businesses 

Participants stressed that there are not many Black businesses in Nova Scotia. 
Participants also said that the businesses that are "Black" or non-White are 
businesses that don't have economic value. Creating prominent non-White 
businesses would build the economic capacity of diverse communities while 
simultaneously changing the discourse around race and ethnicity. 
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8 Discussion and Recommendations 



There will always be different ideas around the existence, prevalence, and frequency 
of consumer racial profiling and racism. This research, however, has demonstrated a 
pattern that suggests the existence of discriminatory consumer treatment based on 
race and ethnicity. The themes discovered through the focus groups complement 
the findings from the survey. The survey data show evidence that racialized persons 
encounter higher prevalence and frequency rates of consumer-racial-profiling 
experiences, and the focus groups highlight the nature of these experiences and the 
impacts of consumer racial profiling. 

This research has provided an in-depth framework for understanding the experience 
of consumer racial profiling as it exists in the Nova Scotian context. Consumer racial 
profiling was found to have significant effects on the physical, mental, and emotional 
health of racialized persons, their families, and their communities. 

8.1 The Nature of Consumer Racial Profiling 

The following section presents several core themes from the focus groups that 
speak to the nature of consumer racial profiling. 

8.1.1 Profiling Is Natural Human Behaviour 

Humans interpret their world by creating categories. In its simplest form, creating 
categories is how a person distinguishes between paper and a pen. It is important to 
remind ourselves that the profiles that we create are just categories for 
understanding our world. This became evident through the focus groups, as 
participants who were talking about racial profiling were also profiling other 
participants. Inevitably, all focus group participants created profiles from which to 
understand and interact with others when they first gathered. Humans need a frame 
of reference for engaging in their world. Therefore, the creation of profiles is not 
problematic in itself. Profiling becomes a dangerous and potentially discriminatory act 
when implicit biases affect our creation and use of negative categories and profiles. 

Again, the behaviour of profiling is not problematic; the problem is introduced when 
we make harmful assumptions about certain racial or ethnic groups. These negative 
profiles, which are ingrained in society, are based on stereotypes. They lead to 
discriminatory thoughts and behaviours regardless of intention. 
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8.1.2 Consumer Racial Profiling as Both a Feeling and Event 

Consumer racial profiling extends beyond the interactions with staff and security 
personnel. It comes down to the meanings that are socially produced and 
constructed in consumer spaces through both material and symbolic processes. 
These processes affect how racialized persons understand and feel within a space. 

The experiences and social interactions that occur inside the physical space of a 
business influence the patterns of use and the meanings that are attributed to the 
space. Simply put, if a person experiences discrimination in a store, that person will 
construct a negative conception of that space. Regardless of intention, businesses 
that practice racial profiling will consequently create a meaning of the business 
space that is unwelcoming, discriminatory, or even racist. That symbolic meaning 
may not be consciously present to those who are privileged by their race. Even so, 
many Nova Scotians who experience consumer racial profiling are aware of the 
spaces that have been constructed as discriminatory, and they consequently avoid 
them. 

However, the creation of the material setting by businesses produces specific 
meanings as well. Everything — from the structure of the store, to the types of goods 
sold — influences the meaning that is created in that space. Therefore, practices such 
as locking up Black hair products or selling products that only reflect White people, 
directly influence how people understand the business. Particularly, these 
discriminatory practices affect how people from marginalized races and ethnicities 
give meaning to the space. 

• Nova Scotian businesses need to look critically at how they construct and 
produce meaning in their stores, by reflecting on both the physical and 
symbolic space. 



8.1.3 Consumer Racial Profiling Affects Individual and Community 
Health 

The focus groups made clear that consumer racial profiling has a profound impact 
on the physical, mental, and emotional well-being of individuals, families, and 
communities across Nova Scotia. Due to the everyday experiencing of differential 
and discriminatory treatment as consumers, racialized persons describe 
tremendous stress, emotion, and impact on their lives and well-being. Further, while 
the consumer-racial-profiling event itself was described as degrading, the lack of 
validation of harm was described as one of the most impactful aspects of consumer 
racial profiling. 
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8.1.4 Validation of Harm Is Essential 

Victims of consumer racial profiling all spoke about how they felt no support from 
either the business where the experience occurred or the agencies, such as the Nova 
Scotia Human Rights Commission, that are put in place to support consumers in 
Nova Scotia. As participants spoke about consumer racial profiling as it relates to 
their everyday experiences of racism, it became clear that these experiences are not 
validated in Nova Scotian society. Participants spoke about needing to constantly 
prove discrimination was at play. They described being accused of overreacting or 
somehow "deserving it." Essentially, participants described not having their 
experiences of harm validated, and the resulting physical, emotional, and mental 
harm they experienced. 

• Nova Scotia businesses need to validate consumer harm, particularly around 
human rights issues. Businesses must also improve their systems for dealing 
with consumer complaints that involve reactionary protocols. Complaints 
must be addressed in the moment, in post-event review processes, and 
through follow-up actions. 

• The NSHRC needs to ensure that it continues, through its new dispute- 
resolution model of restorative practice, to validate the harm and 
experiences of its service users and to continue to work in the best interest 
of those users. 



8.1.5 Consumer Profiling Based on Class 

While it was not the focal point of this project, this research has produced evidence 
that suggests consumer profiling and discrimination occurs in part due to 
assumptions about class. One could make a case that because racial and ethnic 
stereotypes are often based on assumptions of class, consumer racial profiling in 
itself involves a class profile. However, the survey results showed a significant 
relationship between a respondent's highest level of education completed and 
experiencing consumer incidents. Although we cannot make assumptions of a 
person's class based on their education levels, lower levels are generally correlated 
to lower class and socioeconomic status. The focus groups added to this notion, as 
participants discussed the effects of their physical appearance on how they are 
treated as consumers. Physical appearance including clothes and hair influence how 
we build profiles about people's class. 

• While this research does not provide conclusive evidence about the 
relationship between class and consumer profiling, it does present some 
initial results that should be explored in future research. 
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8.1.6 Loss Prevention Strategies Must Be Internally Focused 

There exists an abundance of literature that provides conclusive evidence that the 
majority of loss that happens in businesses is caused by internal or employee theft 
(Applebaum, Cottin, Pare, & Shapiro, 2006; Gross-Schaeffer, 2000; Wang & Kleiner, 
2005). This evidence indicates that loss prevention strategies that intentionally or 
unintentionally focus on consumers' race are ineffective. Loss prevention strategies 
need to look internally at employee theft. 

• Nova Scotian businesses and security personnel agencies need to evaluate 
their training policies and practices around consumer profiling to ensure 
that criminal profiling occurs as it relates to personal behaviour, and not 
personal characteristics. 

• Nova Scotian businesses need to actively develop strategies to monitor 
internal loss prevention. 

8.2 Recommendations for the Nova Scotia Human Rights Commission 

8.2.1 The Power of Research 

Through conducting this research, the NSHRC has taken upon itself the 
responsibility to use the resulting knowledge to create change in Nova Scotian 
society. However, these results not only hold relevance in the context of Nova Scotia, 
but can also serve as a template for understanding, exploring, and researching 
consumer racial profiling across Canada. 

The individuals and communities that participated in this research emphasized the 
power that research holds in society. Participants reflected on this project's potential 
for transformational change. It is essential that this research project remains 
accountable to its participants and to the communities that the NSHRC serves. 

• The Nova Scotia Human Rights Commission needs to ensure that the results 
of this project are used in the best interest of the communities that it serves. 
In doing so, the NSHRC must involve the community in decision making 
around the dissemination of findings. 



8.2.2 "Doing Good Work" 

Participants expressed their excitement to see the NSHRC take the lead in 
conducting the Consumer Racial Profiling Project. It has become clear through this 
project work that the NSHRC needs to embrace its role as the leader of human rights 
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in Nova Scotia and conduct similar types of projects that further the research, 
understanding, and awareness of human rights issues. 

• The Nova Scotia Human Rights Commission needs to develop its role as a 
leader in research and education around issues of human rights in Nova 
Scotia and across Canada through the continual development of projects 
such as the Consumer Racial Profiling Project. 



8.2.3 Rebuilding Relationships with Community 

It became clear through this research that individuals from various communities in 
Nova Scotia felt unsupported by the NSHRC in their human rights issues and 
complaints. Participants described their frustration in attempting to navigate the (now 
former) dispute resolution model. The relationship between communities and the 
NSHRC has deteriorated over the years. The problem had gotten to the point that 
community leaders spoke about advising community members not to take their human 
rights issues to the NSHRC. The NSHRC hopes that its new dispute-resolution model, 
adopted in January 2013, will better support and encourage the communities served. 

• It is essential to the effective functioning of the Nova Scotia Human Rights 
Commission, that it re-connect with communities at the grassroots level to 
ensure it supports the needs of these communities and works in their best 
interest. 



8.2.4 Educating the Community 

Another point clarified through the focus groups was that members of various racial 
and ethnic groups were unaware of changes to the NSHRC dispute-resolution 
process. This lack of awareness affected the participants trust, use, and feeling of 
support from the NSHRC. 

• It is essential that the Nova Scotia Human Rights Commission connect at the 
grassroots level with communities to provide awareness of the changes to 
dispute-resolution processes. 



8.2.5 The Power of Storytelling 

Almost all participants in the focus groups indicated that finally having an 
opportunity to tell their stories was their main motivation to participate. One 
participant summed up the sentiments by saying, "I think the world is becoming a 
dangerous place. The marginalized and the oppressed people, if we don't give them 
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the opportunity to express themselves... doors are being closed quickly." Focus 
group participants observed the great individual and collective therapeutic benefits 
and the healing power of storytelling. 

• The Nova Scotia Human Rights Commission needs to find ways to create 
spaces for storytelling, allowing community members to speak about their 
experiences as they relate to human rights issues. Such discussions not only 
allow communities to influence the ongoing work in human rights, but also 
enable the NSHRC to work more effectively with and for its local 
communities. 



8.3 Consumer Racial Profiling and Society 

8. 3. 1 Diversity Is th e Fu ture 

Nova Scotia and Canada at large are encountering changing population 
demographics in respect to race and ethnicity. It is expected that by 2017 "visible 
minority" groups will account for approximately 20% of the Canadian population 
(Statistics Canada, 2008). What this means for businesses is that, to thrive in the 
future reality of our province, they will need to find ways to become more 
welcoming consumer spaces and attract the business of racial and ethnic minorities. 

• Businesses in Nova Scotia need to develop strategies that create consumer 
spaces and workforces that are inclusive, welcoming, respectful, and 
reflective of the people they serve. 



8.3.2 Consumer Racial Profiling, Out-migration, and Immigrant 
Retention 

Consumer racial profiling, as a part of systemic racism, is a direct cause in the out- 
migration of youth from diverse racial and ethnic communities, as well as the poor 
Immigrant retention of Nova Scotia. Nova Scotia born participants overwhelming 
spoke about encouraging their youth and children to leave Nova Scotia as soon as 
they are old enough. Participants who were immigrants spoke about leaving Nova 
Scotia and not choosing to raise their families here. Overall, 

• In order to effectively sustain the Nova Scotian economy in future years, 
government and businesses need to develop and implement strategies that 
decrease the barriers to the full participation of racialized persons in 
Nova Scotia. 
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8.3.3 The Movement Towards Online Shopping 

While the research highlights evidence that diverse racial and ethnic groups are 
frequent shoppers, choosing where to shop is dependent largely upon the 
experience of customer service at the business. Focus group participants spoke 
about the ease and comfort of online shopping from home rather than risk 
discrimination in local businesses. This trend has the potential to have a 
tremendous effect on the Nova Scotian economy and vitality of local businesses. 

• Businesses need to find ways to attract diverse consumers to their 
businesses. Businesses need to ensure that they are creating safe and 
welcoming environments through both proper training and policies guiding 
staff behaviour and the structural layout of their space. 



8.3.4 Fear of Police and the Justice System 

In almost every story of consumer racial profiling told by focus group participants, 
there was an element of fear around punishment. The police played a prominent 
role in the stories of participants. While the project intended to explore consumer 
racial profiling, racial-profiling stories around police were, in many ways, 
interconnected to stories of consumer racial profiling. Participants spoke about 
fearing police involvement during experiences of consumer racial profiling, 
speaking about the practice of racial profiling used by police leading to their fear of 
jail and their distrust of police. Participants also spoke about the negative effects 
that the relationship of distrust with police has on youth and community 
development. 

• In order to continue rebuilding the relationships between police and the 
diverse racial and ethnic communities across Nova Scotia, the province 
needs to take a closer look at the practice of racial profiling within the local 
police forces to ensure that their practices are non-discriminatory. 



8.3.5 The Need of Education 

Participants spoke about the education system as a place where youth begin to learn 
racial discourse. Participants described influential factors ranging from the 
curriculum, teacher practices, and structure of the classroom. 

• To effectively break down the racial stereotypes that lead to discriminatory racial 
profiling, the Nova Scotia education system needs to review its curriculum, 
teacher training, and school practices as they relate to race and ethnicity. 
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8.3.6 First Nations Rights 



First Nations participants overwhelmingly spoke about how their rights as First 
Nations people are not being recognized by many businesses. Additionally, they 
described how when their rights are recognized, it is often with animosity. First 
Nations participants said they are treated poorly as consumers by staff or security 
personnel because of these rights. First Nations participants referenced the tax issue 
as being on the same magnitude as the residential schools issue. 

• At the macro level, Nova Scotia businesses need to be held accountable to 
recognize and accommodate the rights of First Nations people. However, 
local businesses need to better educate their managers and staff around First 
Nations rights. 
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9 Conclusion 



This research undertaken by the Nova Scotia Human Rights Commission intended to 
explore the issue of consumer racial profiling. It aimed to build an informed 
understanding of the nature, prevalence, and impacts of consumer racial profiling 
on all Nova Scotians. Through its research, the NSHRC has arrived at an initial 
understanding of the prevalence, frequency, nature, and impacts of consumer racial 
profiling here in Nova Scotia. 

The results of this research validate the existence of consumer racial profiling in 
Nova Scotia. Both the survey and the focus groups show that racialized persons, 
particularly from African Canadian, Aboriginal, and Muslim or Middle Eastern 
communities, experience significantly higher prevalence and frequency rates of 
differential and discriminatory treatment as consumers. These experiences have 
tremendous impacts on the physical, mental, and emotional health of individuals, 
families, and communities. 

This research also provides evidence that a different kind of racism exists today 
than was formerly seen in Nova Scotia. No longer does our society engage primarily 
in the more overt types of racism. Rather, the racism seen today in Nova Scotia 
today may be referred to as "democratic racism." This type of racism refers to when 
two conflicting sets of values are made congruent to each other (Tator & Henry, 
2006, p. 22). The democratic principles, such as social justice and equality that are 
ingrained into the values and behaviours of Nova Scotians, coexist and conflict with 
racial and ethnic stereotypes and racist behaviours. The result is often 
discrimination that is expressed through a "discourse of denial," which is based on 
concepts such as "being colour-blind," victim blaming, and multiculturalism. 

Consumer racial profiling appears to be more about stereotyping than the expression of 
overt racism. However, stereotyping continues to be a form of racism; just because the 
intent is not there does not mean stereotyping is not racism. All members of society 
need to work each day to break down the barriers of racism and discrimination, and the 
stereotypes that are pervasive in our society. Validation of harm that has been caused is 
central to the healing process; it requires that our society and fellow citizens begin 
recognizing and acknowledging racism and its impacts. 

Overall, this project is an important starting place for dismantling the barriers of 
consumer racial profiling and racism at large. It is our hope that this report serves 
not only as a guiding document in the future work of the NSHRC, but also as 
resource that can be used by businesses, organizations, communities, and 
individuals to reflect on and continue the fundamental work required to reduce 
racism. This document should encourage businesses to evaluate their employee 
training, workplace materials, policies, and overall business practices to ensure that 
we are creating a welcoming and respectful space for all Nova Scotians to shop. The 
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NSHRC also encourages the development of future work and research that furthers 
the understanding of consumer racial profiling and actively promotes social change. 

While this report presents overwhelming information around the experiences of 
discrimination and racism in Nova Scotian society, it also presents a few glimmers of 
hope. It is hopeful that many members of racialized communities across Nova Scotia 
are still committed to and engaged in creating change and breaking down racism. Of 
course, this project remains only a small step in the right direction. To be of real 
value, this research must be taken further than this writing and be used by the 
NSHRC to create change in business and consumer cultures. The knowledge gained 
through this research needs to be owned and embraced by the communities across 
Nova Scotia. 

This study examined consumer racial profiling; however, we cannot separate this 
form of discrimination from the larger issue of systemic racism. The practice of 
consumer racial profiling cannot be eliminated from our society unless significant 
work is done around White privilege and systemic racism at all levels of society. 
Such a task requires building new partnerships between government, service 
providers, and communities. These partnerships must be based on the values of 
inclusion and equality, and a commitment to improve the lives of all racialized 
persons in Nova Scotia. 
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Appendix A: Glossary 



Aboriginal Peoples — Individuals or groups who are original inhabitants (or native 
to) a country. In Canada, Aboriginal people include Mi'kmaq, Inuit, Metis, Iroquois, 
and others. The terms "Native" or "First Nations" are also used to refer to Aboriginal 
people. 

Access (to Services or Facilities) — Access to service or facilities is a protected area 
in the Nova Scotia Human Rights Act. This includes, for instance, health care or 
educational facilities. 

Assimilation — Refers to the loss of the original ethnic identity, as a person merges 
into the dominant culture in an attempt to adjust to what is required by that 
dominant culture. 

Attitude — The state of mind that makes us act in certain ways about social events 
or objects; a consistent pattern of thoughts, beliefs, emotions, and reactions. 

Barrier — An overt or covert systemic obstacle that prevents equal opportunities or 
outcomes. 

Bias — A preference for or against. Subjective opinion, preference, or inclination, 
formed without reasonable justification. Bias influences an individual's or group's 
ability to evaluate a particular situation objectively or accurately. 

Civil Rights — The right of citizens to liberty and equality. Civil rights include, but 
are not limited to, freedom to worship, to express oneself, to vote, to take part in 
political life, and to have access to certain information. 

Classism — Discrimination or prejudice based on social or economic class. Classism, 
in which one group has power and privilege over another group based on income or 
access to resources, can lead to systemic oppression. 

Colour — The pigmentation of a person's skin (see also race and ethnicity). Colour is 
a protected characteristic in the Nova Scotia Human Rights Act. 

Complaint Process — A process through which individuals or groups have their 
concerns investigated or determined on their merits. 

Conflict — A disagreement between opposing groups or individuals. A state of 
opposition or disagreement. Incompatibility of ideas. 

Consumer Racial Profiling — Any type of differential treatment of the consumer in 
the marketplace based on race or ethnicity that constitutes denial or degrading in 
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the product or services offered to consumers. This practice may or may not be 
intentional. 

Cultural Competence — An ability to interact effectively with people of different 
cultures. Cultural competence comprises a set of congruent behaviours, attitudes, 
and policies within a system or agency or among professionals that enables effective 
work in cross-cultural situations. 

Cultural Group — A group of individuals having the shared beliefs, behavioural 
norms, values, language, and ways of thinking about and viewing the world. 

Cultural Identity — Seeing and addressing oneself in relation to one's own cultural 
group. 

Culture — Refers to integrated patterns of human behaviour of racial, ethnic, 
religious, or social groups. These behavioural patterns include language, thoughts, 
communications, actions, customs, beliefs, values, and institutions. Culture can also 
entail socially transmitted behavioural patterns, arts, beliefs, institutions, and all 
other products of human work and thought constituting the expression of a 
particular community or population. 

Discrimination — Treating an individual or group differently (by intention or 
otherwise) based on one of more of the protected characteristics (perceived or 
actual) in the Nova Scotia Human Rights Act. Discrimination results in a 
disadvantage to that person or group. 

Direct discrimination is a form of discrimination against a particular group that 
is explicit, purposeful, and intentional. 

Indirect discrimination may be neutral on its face while impacting individuals 
in a different fashion. Policies can exemplify indirect discrimination. 

Systemic discrimination comprises a pattern of discrimination throughout a 
place of employment, service, or program that is a result of pervasive and 
interrelated actions, policies, and procedures. 

Diversity — The presence of a wide range of a particular quality, attribute, or group 
in a specified area. 

Equality — The quality, fact, or state of being the "same." Equality is an ideal in the 
context of providing the same opportunity to all. However, treating everyone 
equally (the same) does not create equality. The bases are unequal because society 
consists of levels (class, privilege, advantage, exclusion, etc.). 

Ethnic Group — A population sharing a genealogical or ancestral heritage, or 
historical background. This shared experience may be linked by a common cultural 
practice, language, and sometimes, religion, belief, or tradition. 
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Ethnicity — An ethnic group is socially defined on the basis of cultural 
characteristics of diverse types, such as language, religion, kinship, organization, 
dress, mannerisms, or any other set of cultural criteria deemed relevant to the 
persons concerned. The use of "ethnicity" rather than or in addition to "race" is 
preferable in written text as ethnicity has fewer negative connotations. 

Equity — An application of fairness that incorporates justice in providing 
opportunities to all. Equity enables the disadvantaged to eventually attain equality. 
Equity takes into account the unequal access experienced by disadvantaged groups. 

Eurocentrism — Presupposes the supremacy and superiority of Europe and 
Europeans in world culture, and relates history according to a European perception 
and experience. 

First Nations People — The term, which refers to Native Canadians, came into 
common usage in the 1970s to replace the word "Indian," which many people 
thought was offensive or inaccurate since it refers to people from India. Many First 
Nations people have adopted the term "First Nation" to replace the word "band" in 
the name of their communities. The term does not refer to Inuit or Metis, which are 
considered separate groups. 

Gender — Socially constructed roles, behaviours, activities, and attributes 
considered appropriate for men and women. 

Human Rights — The universal recognition of the right of all persons to fairness and 
freedom by moral entitlement, legal entitlement, or both. Human rights are 
protected and become enforceable when they are codified as statutes, conventions, 
covenants, or treaties. 

Human Rights Act — The Nova Scotia Human Rights Act is the statute that governs 
human rights law in Nova Scotia. 

Immigrant — One who moves from their native country to another with the 
intention of settling and gaining a better life or for better opportunities for personal, 
political, religious, social, or economic reasons. 

Impact — A strong effect or impression. In human rights, impact refers to a 
significant outcome as a result of a negative event. Impact is the key element in 
deciding if discrimination or harassment has occurred during a complaints process. 

Language — In Canada, the official languages are English and French. However, 
census statistics show that there are areas in the country where people don't use 
either of these languages. Misunderstandings in a multilingual and culturally diverse 
setting can occur based on language differences. 
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Marginalization — The process through which people are prevented from finding 
work, attaining education, and gaining access to social or community services, and 
therefore, cannot become fully participating members of society. 

Muslim — An adherent of the Islamic faith. 

Oppressed — The state of being in the minority or in an underclass due to harsh or 
unjust treatment. 

Oppression — The act of dominating others by treating them harshly or with 
injustice. Prolonged harsh or cruel treatment based on one or a combination of 
factors by which difference or otherness is determined. Oppression may pertain to 
race, ethnicity, religion, gender, ability, class, or other characteristics. 

Power — Possessing control, influence, or authority. It is an implied or overt 
relationship between individuals or groups whereby one has the ability to exercise 
influence or control over another. 

Prejudice — A set of negative personal beliefs about a social group that leads 
individuals to prejudge people from that group, or the group in general, regardless 
of individual differences among members of that group. Prejudice can come from 
anyone and be directed at anyone. 

Privilege — A right or advantage available only to a particular group of people, often 
existing as a systemic issue. 

Race — A social construct used to describe each of the major divisions of humankind 
loosely summarizing ancestry, place of origin, skin colour, or ethnicity. Race and 
racial differences have been matched to divisions and inequalities in society. 

Racial Group — A broad, non-technical term used to refer to groups of people, who 
usually have a shared biological heritage that is distinguished by skin colour or 
physical characteristics. Racial groups are determined by socially selected physical 
traits. 

Racial Profiling — Any action taken by one or more people in authority with respect 
to a person or group of persons, for reason of safety, security, or public order, that is 
based on actual or presumed membership in a group defined by race, colour, ethnic 
or national origin, or religion. Racial profiling results in the targeted person or 
group being exposed to differential treatment or scrutiny. Racial profiling is not 
based on factual grounds or reasonable suspicion. 

Racialized — The process by which societies construct races as real, different, and 
unequal in ways that matter to economic, political, and social life. This term is 
widely preferred over descriptions such as "racial minority," "visible minority," or 
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"person of colour," as it expresses race as a social construct rather than as a 
description of persons based on perceived characteristics. 

Racism — Differential treatment of individuals through institutional, cultural, and 
individual practices and beliefs that assign differential value to people according to 
their race. Racist behaviour humiliates, intimidates, isolates, and excludes an 
individual or group by focusing on their race, ethnicity, place of origin, or skin 
colour. 

Representative Workforce — A workforce that reflects the proportion of 
designated groups in the working-age population, at all organizational levels and in 
all occupational classifications. 

Social Exclusion — Depriving people from access to basic opportunities associated 
with the fabric of society. 

Status Indian — An Aboriginal person who is designated as "Indian" by the Indian 
Act, determining who can or cannot receive various rights or benefits conferred by 
the act. 

Stereotype — A widely held generalization and oversimplified image of a particular 
type of person, group of people, or quality, allowing for little or no individuality or 
critical judgment. A stereotype is often a negative belief that regards all members of 
a group as being the same in relation to a particular attitude or attribute. 

Underclass — A second-tier, lower-level segment of society. The underclass is either 
subject to under-representation within society and its workforce, or is not able to 
advance to high levels in organizations. 

Under-representation — Disproportionately low levels of employment of 
designated groups, in consideration of their qualifications and availability in the 
workforce. 

Value — A principle or moral standard held as important by an individual or group. 

Visible Minority — A political construct that was intended to be used within the 
specific context of employment equity measures; in this context, "visible minority" is 
defined as non-White and non-Aboriginal. The term has negative connotations as it 
evokes the idea of being "other," while being White is considered the norm. The 
preferred for visible minority is "racialized persons." 
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Appendix B: Survey 




NOVASCOTIA 

Human Rights Commission 




One University. One World. Yours. 



Survey 



Participant Number: 



Date: 
Location: 
Researcher: 



Preamble: 



J 



Would you be interested in completing a quick 5 minute survey? 



Ifno: 

□ 



That's alright. Thankyou very much! 



If yes: 



□ Great! Thankyou. 

□ So I am doing research with Dr. Judy Haiven from Saint Mary's University and 
the purpose is to better understand the experiences of consumers here in Nova 
Scotia. 

□ Answers are completely confidential and we don't ask for your name or any 
identifying information. 

□ / will read each question and the possible answers to you. 

□ Please choose the answer that best describes your experience. 

□ You can ask questions at any time 

□ Are you ready to begin? 

Questions: 

1) How often do you shop for goods and services? 

a. Very frequent 

b. Frequent 

c. Often 

d. Sometimes 

e. Never 

2) How do you choose where to shop for goods and services? (choose all that apply) 
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a. Value for money 

b. Good quality 

c. Customer service 

d. Other 

e. All of the above 

□ The following questions are yes and no responses. 

□ If you respond, "yes, " I will ask you the question, "How often?" 

□ You will be able to choose from "Almost always, " "Usually, " "Occasionally, " 
and "Once or twice." 



3) In the past year, have you been ignored by staff while shopping for goods and 
services? 

a. No 

b. Yes 

If Yes: How often? 

a. Almost always 

b. Usually 

c. Occasionally 

d. Once or twice 

4) In the past year, have you received slow service while shopping for goods and 
services? 

a. No 

b. Yes 

If Yes: How often? 

a. Almost always 

b. Usually 

c. Occasionally 

d. Once or twice 

5) In the past year, have you been refused service while shopping for goods and 
services? 

a. No 

b. Yes 

If Yes: How often? 

a. Almost always 

b. Usually 

c. Occasionally 

d. Once or twice 
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6) In the past year, have you been followed around by staff or security personnel 
while shopping for goods and services? 

a. No 

b. Yes 

If Yes: How often? 

a. Almost always 

b. Usually 

c. Occasionally 

d. Once or twice 



7) In the past year, have you been questioned about your ability to afford a product 
by staff or security personnel while shopping for goods and services? 

a. No 

b. Yes 

If Yes: How often? 

a. Almost always 

b. Usually 

c. Occasionally 

d. Once or twice 



8) In the past year, have you been the target of offensive language used by staff or 
security personnel while shopping for goods and services? 

a. No 

b. Yes 

If Yes: How often? 

a. Almost always 

b. Usually 

c. Occasionally 

d. Once or twice 



9) In the past year, were you or your belongings searched by staff or security 
personnel while shopping for goods and services? 

a. No 

b. Yes 

If Yes: How often? 

a. Almost always 

b. Usually 

c. Occasionally 

d. Once or twice 
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10) In the past year, have you been physically removed from a store by staff or 
security personnel while shopping for goods and services? 

a. No 

b. Yes 

If Yes: How often? 

a. Almost always 

b. Usually 

c. Occasionally 

d. Once or twice 

11) In the past year, have you been wrongfully detained (i.e., detained without 
possession of stolen goods) while shopping for goods and services? 

a. No 

b. Yes 

If Yes: How often? 

a. Almost always 

b. Usually 

c. Occasionally 

d. Once or twice 

□ We are almost done. 

□ There a just a few questions left about general personal characteristics. 



12) How do you identify your gender? 

13) How do you identify your race? 

14) What is your age in years? 

15) What is the highest level of education completed? 



□ That concludes our survey. Thank you very much for participating. 

□ Would you like an information sheet? 

□ It provides you with information on our study and gives you some contact 
information if you have any further questions or wish to follow up and ask 
about the results. 
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Appendix C: Chi-Square Significance of Survey Results Ql-Qll 



The following tables show the chi-square significance of the questions Ql-Qll that 
were asked during the survey. 

The p value represents the significance value. To be deemed a statistically 
significant relationship, the p value must be less than 0.050. The closer the p value is 
to 0.000, the greater the statistical significance. 

The phi effect size value represents the strength of the relationship between two 
variables. A value between 0.00 and 0.10 represents a small effect size. A value 
between 0.10 and 0.30 represents a medium effect size. A value above 0.50 
represents a large effect size. 
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Table 8 






Statistical relationship between race or ethnicity and survey responses. 


Question 


p value 


Phi effect size 


Ql - Shopping frequency 


0.015* 


0.174 


Q2 - Value for money 


0.000* 


0.170 


Q2 - Good quality 


0.012* 


0.111 


Q2 - Customer service only 


0.000* 


0.121 


Q2 - Customer service 


0.006* 


0.118 


Q3 - Being ignored 


0.000* 


0.162 


Q3A - Frequency of being ignored 


0.000* 


0.285 


Q4 - Slow service 


0.000* 


0.147 


Q4A - Frequency of slow service 


0.000* 


0.259 


Q5 - Refused service 


0.000* 


0.196 


Q5A - Frequency of refused service 


0.027* 


0.571 


Q6 - Being followed 


0.000* 


0.323 


Q6A - Frequency of being followed 


0.036* 


0.260 


Q7 - Ability to afford questioned 


0.000* 


0.189 


Q7A - Frequency of ability to afford questioned 


0.800 


0.316 


Q8 - Target of offensive language 


0.000* 


0.209 


Q8A - Frequency of target of offensive language 


0.002* 


0.635 


Q9 - Searched 


0.000* 


0.242 


Q9A - Frequency of being searched 


0.115 


0.407 


Q10 - Physically removed 


0.001* 


0.135 


Q10A - Frequency of being physically removed 


0.369 


0.535 


Qll - Wrongfully detained 


0.014* 


0.109 


QUA - Frequency of being wrongfully detained 


0.370 


0.597 



Note. *statistically significant: p < 0.05 
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Table 9 






Statistical relationship between age bracket and survey responses. 




Question 


p value 


Phi effect size 


Ql - Shopping frequency 


0.619 


0.121 


Q2 - Value for money 


0.028* 


0.103 


Q2 - Good quality 


0.189 


0.079 


Q2 - Customer service only 


0.757 


0.047 


Q2 - Customer service 


0.046* 


0.097 


Q3 - Being ignored 


0.973 


0.027 


Q3A - Frequency of being ignored 


0.068 


0.198 


Q4 - Slow service 


0.696 


0.050 


Q4A - Frequency of slow service 


0.286 


0.149 


Q5 - Refused service 


0.749 


0.047 


Q5A - Frequency of refused service 


0.596 


0.323 


Q6 - Being followed 


0.936 


0.033 


Q6A - Frequency of being followed 


0.477 


0.194 


Q7 - Ability to afford questioned 


0.476 


0.062 


Q7A - Frequency of ability to afford questioned 


0.170 


0.400 


Q8 - Target of offensive language 


0.882 


0.038 


Q8A - Frequency of target of offensive language 


0.860 


0.255 


Q9 - Searched 


0.422 


0.065 


Q9A - Frequency of being searched 


0.356 


0.354 


Q10 - Physically removed 


0.671 


0.052 


Q10A - Frequency of being physically removed 


0.870 


0.218 


Qll - Wrongfully detained 


0.327 


0.070 


QUA - Frequency of being wrongfully detained 


0.938 


0.258 



Note. *statistically significant: p < 0.05 
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Table 10 






Statistical relationship between gender and survey responses. 




Question 


p value 


Phi effect size 


Ql - Shopping frequency 


n nrn * 

U.UUl 


0.125 


Q2 - Value for money 


U.Ui / 


-0.064 


Q2 - Good quality 


n ni 1 * 

U.Ull 


-0.074 


Note. *statistically significant: p < 0.05 






Q2 - Customer service 


0.052 


-0.056 


Q3 - Being ignored 


0.102 


-0.047 


Q3A - Frequency of being ignored 


0.166 


0.092 


Q4 - Slow service 


0.066 


-0.053 


Q4A - Frequency of slow service 


0.012* 


0.117 


Q5 - Refused service 


0.173 


0.039 


Q5A - Frequency of refused service 


0.302 


0.197 


Q6 - Being followed 


0.912 


-0.003 


Q6A - Frequency of being followed 


0.886 


0.041 


Q7 - Ability to afford questioned 


0.283 


0.031 


Q7A - Frequency of ability to afford questioned 


0.348 


0.179 


Q8 - Target of offensive language 


0.132 


0.044 


Q8A - Frequency of target of offensive language 


0.745 


0.098 


Q9 - Searched 


0.278 


0.031 


Q9A - Frequency of being searched 


0.069 


0.233 


Q10 - Physically removed 


0.085 


0.050 


Q10A - Frequency of being physically removed 


0.086 


0.443 


Qll - Wrongfully detained 


0.622 


0.014 


QUA - Frequency of being wrongfully detained 


0.424 


0.378 



Note. *statistically significant: p < 0.05 
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Table 11 






Statistical relationship between education level and survey responses. 




Question 


p value 


Phi effect size 


Ql - Shopping frequency 


0.001* 


n 1 qa 


Q2 - Value for money 


0.125 


U.UOD 


Q2 - Good quality 


0.002* 


n 1 9/i 

U.1Z4- 


Q2 - Customer service only 


0.184 


U.UoU 


Q2 - Customer service 


0.028* 


n 1 n*2 


Q3 - Being ignored 


0.651 


U.Udj 


Q3A - Frequency of being ignored 


0.064 




Q4 - Slow service 


0.017* 


n 1 o7 
u.iu / 


Q4A - Frequency of slow service 


0.026* 


n 1 q£ 


Q5 - Refused service 


0.004* 


U.1Z 1 


Q5A - Frequency of refused service 


0.917 


U.loi 


Q6 - Being followed 


0.108 


U.Uo / 


Q6A - Frequency of being followed 


0.615 


U.loZ 


Q7 - Ability to afford questioned 


0.011* 


n 1 it 

U.l 1Z 


Q7A - Frequency of ability to afford questioned 


0.416 


C\ 1A 7 
U.o4- / 


Q8 - Target of offensive language 


0.002* 


ft 1 9£ 
U.lZt) 


Q8A - Frequency of target of offensive language 


0.097 


U.4 / U 


Q9 - Searched 


0.011* 


n 1 it 

U.l 1Z 


Q9A - Frequency of being searched 


0.173 




Q10 - Physically removed 


0.286 


u.u / z 


Q10A - Frequency of being physically removed 


0.400 


0.443 


Qll - Wrongfully detained 


0.444 


0.063 


QUA - Frequency of being wrongfully detained 


0.770 


0.524 



Note. *statistically significant: p < 0.05 
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Appendix D: Relationship between Subjective 
and Explicit Consumer Racial Profiling 



The following tables show the relationships between subjective and explicit 
experiences of consumer racial profiling, as reported by survey participants. The 
tables show the results by race or ethnicity of the survey participants. 



Table 12 

Relationship between being followed and being refused service as a consumer, by race or 
ethnicity. 




Followed 


NOT followed 


Total N 
followed 


N 

followed 
& 

refused 
service 


% 

followed 
& 

refused 
service 


Total N 

NOT 
followed 


N 
NOT 
followed 

but 
refused 
service 


% 
NOT 
followed 

but 
refused 
service 


White 
(N = 709) 


167 


10 


6% 


542 


3 


0.5% 


African 
Canadian 
(N = 150) 


94 


11 


12% 


56 


3 


5% 


Aboriginal 
(N = 41) 


30 


7 


23% 


11 





0% 


Middle 
Eastern 
(N = 86) 


28 


6 


21% 


58 


4 


7% 


Asian 
(N = 191) 


61 


8 


13% 


130 


9 


7% 


Overall 
(N = 1,177) 


380 


43 


11% 


797 


19 


2% 



Note. N = number of respondents. 
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Table 13 

Relationship between being ignored and being refused service as a consumer, by race or 
ethnicity. 




Ignored 


NOT ignored 


1 otal IN 
ignored 


IN 

ignored 
& 

refused 
service 


ignored 
& 

refused 
service 


1 otal IN 

NOT 
ignored 


N 
NOT 
ignored 

but 
refused 
service 


% 
NOT 
ignored 

but 
refused 
service 


White 
(N = 709) 




1 n 

1U 


3 OA 


j / 1 


o 


1 OA 

1 70 


African 
Canadian 
(N = 150) 


QQ 




±£ /0 


D A. 




4 OA 

/0 


Aboriginal 
(N = 41) 


32 


7 


22% 


9 





0% 


Middle 
Eastern 
(N = 86) 


41 


6 


15% 


45 


4 


9% 


Asian 
(N = 191) 


87 


10 


11.5% 


104 


7 


7% 


Overall 
(N = 1,177) 


597 


45 


8% 


580 


16 


3% 



Note. N = number of respondents. 
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Table 14 

Relationship between being followed and being questioned about ability to afford a product 
or service as a consumer, by race or ethnicity. 




Followed 


NOT followed 


Total N 
followed 


N 

followed 
& 

questioned 


% 

followed 

& 

questioned 


Total N 

NOT 
followed 


N 
NOT 
followed 
but 
questioned 


% 
NOT 
followed 
but 
questioned 


White 
(N = 709) 


1 fi7 
ID / 


1 Q 


1 1 OA 
1 lyo 




1 K 




African 
Canadian 
(N = 150) 


94 


24 


26% 

U /u 


56 


6 


-1- -1- /U 


Aboriginal 
(N = 41) 


30 


5 


17% 


11 


1 


9% 


Middle 
Eastern 
(N = 86) 


28 


5 


18% 


58 


5 


8% 


Asian 
(N = 191) 


61 


7 


12% 


130 


14 


11% 


Overall 
(N = 1,177) 


380 


62 


16% 


797 


41 


5% 



Note. N = number of respondents. 
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Table 15 














Relationship between being ignored and being questioned about ability to afford a product or service 
as a consumer, by race or ethnicity. 




Ignored 


NOT ignored 




Total N 
ignored 


N 

ignored 
& 

questioned 


% 
ignored 
& 

questioned 


Total N 

NOT 
ignored 


N 
NOT 
ignored 
but 
questioned 


% 
NOT 
ignored 
but 
questioned 


White 
(N = 709) 




L o 


7 OA 
/ Y0 


j / 1 


1 1 


3 OA 


African Canadian 
(N= 150) 


99 


24 


24% 

t- » /U 


51 


6 


1 2% 

-L /U 


Aboriginal 
(N = 41) 


32 


6 


19% 


9 





0% 


Middle Eastern 
(N = 86) 


41 


4 


10% 


45 


6 


13% 


Asian 
(N = 191) 


87 


9 


10% 


104 


12 


11.5% 


Overall 
(N = 1,177) 


597 


66 


11% 


580 


35 


6% 



Note. N = number of respondents. 
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Table 16 

Relationship between being followed and being targeted for offensive language as a 
consumer, by race or ethnicity. 




Followed 


NOT followed 


Total N 
followed 


N 

followed 
& 

targeted 


% 

followed 
& 

targeted 


Total N 

NOT 
followed 


N 

NOT 
followed 

but 
targeted 


% 

NOT 
followed 

but 
targeted 


White 
(N = 709) 


ID / 




7 OA 
/ 70 




7 
/ 


1 OA 

1 70 


African 
Canadian 
(N = 150) 


94 


16 


1 7% 

-L / /U 


56 


3 


5% 

-J /U 


Aboriginal 
(N = 41) 


30 


7 


23% 


11 





0% 


Middle Eastern 
(N = 86) 


28 


8 


29% 


58 


3 


5% 


Asian 
(N = 191) 


61 


4 


7% 


130 


1 


1% 


Overall 
(N = 1,177) 


380 


47 


12% 


797 


14 


2% 



Note. N = number of respondents. 
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Table 17 

Relationship between being ignored and being targeted for offensive language as a consumer, 
by race or ethnicity. 




Ignored 


NOT Ignored 


Total N 
ignored 


N 

ignored 
& 

targeted 


% 
ignored 
& 

targeted 


Total N 

NOT 
ignored 


N 
NOT 

ignored 
but 

targeted 


% 
NOT 

ignored 
but 

targeted 


White 
(N = 709) 


JJO 


1 3 
ij 


A OA 


j / 1 


c. 
o 




African 
Canadian 
(N = 150) 


99 


13 


1 3% 

-L -J /U 


51 


6 


1 2% 

-L /U 


Aboriginal 
(N = 41) 


32 


6 


19% 


9 


1 


11% 


Middle Eastern 
(N = 86) 


41 


10 


24% 


45 


1 


2% 


Asian 
(N = 191) 


87 


4 


4.5% 


104 


1 


1% 


Overall 
(N = 1,177) 


597 


46 


8% 


580 


15 


2.5% 



Note. N = number of respondents. 
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Table 18 

Relationship between being followed and being searched as a consumer, by race or ethnicity. 




Followed 


NOT followed 


Total N 
followed 


M 

N 

followed 

& 

searched 


0/ 

followed 
& 

searched 


Total N 

NOT 
followed 


N 

NOT 
followed 

but 
searched 


% 

NOT 
followed 

but 
searched 


White 
(N = 709) 


167 


27 


16% 


542 


17 


3% 


African 
Canadian 
(N = ISO) 


94 


33 


35% 


56 


4 


7% 


Aboriginal 
(N = 41) 


30 


9 


30% 


11 


3 


27% 


Middle Eastern 
(N = 86) 


28 


3 


11% 


58 


6 


10% 


Asian 
(N = 191) 


61 


14 


23% 


130 


10 


8% 


Overall 
(N = 1,177) 


380 


86 


23% 


797 


40 


5% 



Note. N = number of respondents. 
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Table 19 

Relationship between being ignored and being searched as a consumer, by race or ethnicity. 




Ignored 


NOT ignored 


Total N 
ignored 


N ignored 
& 

searched 


% 

ignored & 
searched 


Total N 

NOT 
ignored 


N 
NOT 
ignored 

but 
searched 


% 
NOT 
ignored 

but 
searched 


White 
(N = 709) 


338 


31 


9% 


371 


13 


4% 


African 
Canadian 
(N = 150) 


99 


32 


32% 


51 


5 


10% 


Aboriginal 
(N = 41) 


32 


9 


28% 


9 


3 


33% 


Middle Eastern 
(N = 86) 


41 


7 


17% 


45 


2 


4% 


Asian 
(N = 191) 


87 


14 


16% 


104 


10 


10% 


Overall 
(N = 1,177) 


597 


93 


16% 


580 


33 


6% 



Note. N = number of respondents. 
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Table 20 

Relationship between being followed and being physically removed from a store as a 
consumer, by race or ethnicity. 




Followed 


NOT followed 


Total N 
followed 


IN 

followed 
& 

physically 
removed 


n/ 

followed 
& 

physically 
removed 


Total N 

NOT 
followed 


N 
NOT 
followed 

but 
physically 
removed 


% 
NOT 
followed 

but 
physically 
removed 


White 
(N = 709) 


ID / 


u 


Uyo 


KAl 


o 
o 


U.J70 


African 
Canadian 
(N = 150) 




A 


^ /o 


o o 




^ /o 


Aboriginal 
(N = 41) 


30 


2 


7% 


11 





0% 


Middle 
Eastern 
(N = 86) 


28 


2 


7% 


58 


1 


2% 


Asian 
(N = 191) 


61 


1 


1.5% 


130 





0% 


Overall 
(N = 1,177) 


380 


9 


2% 


797 


6 


0.5% 



Note. N = number of respondents. 
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Table 21 

Relationship between being ignored and being physically removed from a store as a 
consumer, by race or ethnicity. 




Ignored 


NOT ignored 


Total N 
ignored 


IN 

ignored 
& 

physically 
removed 


ignored 
& 

physically 
removed 


Total N 

NOT 
ignored 


N 
NOT 
ignored 
but 
physically 
removed 


% 
NOT 
ignored 
but 
physically 
removed 


White 
(N = 709) 




i 
i 


U.Zyo 


j / 1 


L 


U.J70 


African 
Canadian 
(N = 150) 


QQ 


A 


^ /o 


D J. 




4 OA 
^ /O 


Aboriginal 
(N = 41) 


32 


2 


6% 


9 





0% 


Middle 
Eastern 
(N = 86) 


41 


3 


7% 


45 





0% 


Asian 
(N = 191) 


87 


1 


1% 


104 





0% 


Overall 
(N = 1,177) 


597 


11 


2% 


580 


4 


0.5% 



Note. N = number of respondents. 
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Table 22 

Relationship between being followed and being wrongfully detained as a consumer, by race or 
ethnicity. 




Followed 


NOT followed 


Total N 
followed 


IN 

followed 
& 

wrongfully 
detained 


followed 
& 

wrongfully 
detained 


Total N 

NOT 
followed 


N 
NOT 
followed 
but 
wrongfully 
detained 


% 
NOT 
followed 
but 
wrongfully 
detained 


White 
(N = 709) 


ID / 


u 


£ 70 




n 
u 


Uyo 


African 
Canadian 
(N = 150) 


QA 


A 


^ /o 


DO 


-i 

L 


£ /o 


Aboriginal 
(N = 41) 


30 





0% 


11 





0% 


Middle 
Eastern 
(N = 86) 


28 





0% 


58 





0% 


Asian 
(N = 191) 


61 


3 


5% 


130 


1 


1% 


Overall 
(N = 1,177) 


380 


10 


2.5% 


797 


2 


0.2% 



Note. N = number of respondents. 
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Table 23 

Relationship between being ignored and being wrongfully detained as a consumer, by race or 
ethnicity. 




Ignored 


NOT ignored 


Total N 
ignored 


IN 

ignored 
& 

wrongfully 
detained 


ignored 
& 

wrongfully 
detained 


Total N 

NOT 
ignored 


N 
NOT 
ignored 
but 
wrongfully 
detained 


% 

NOT 
ignored 
but 
wrongfully 
detained 


White 
(N = 709) 


JJO 


o 
J 


1 OA 

1 70 


j / 1 


n 
u 


no/, 

Uyo 


African 
Canadian 
(N = 150) 


QQ 


A 


^ /o 


D J. 


-i 

L 


?0A 
£ /o 


Aboriginal 
(N = 41) 


32 





0% 


9 





0% 


Middle 
Eastern 
(N = 86) 


41 





0% 


45 





0% 


Asian 
(N = 191) 


87 


4 


4.5% 


104 





0% 


Overall 
(N = 1,177) 


597 


11 


2% 


580 


1 


0.2% 



Note. N = number of respondents. 
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